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Editorials 


SALUTATORY  With  this  issue  bibliotheca  sacra 
begins  a  new  era  in  its  long  and  hon¬ 
ored  history.  This  Quarterly  was  founded  in  1843  by 
Dr.  Edward  Robinson  and  was  published  that  year  in 
New  York  City.  In  1844  it  was  moved  to  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  where  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park  of 
Andover  Seminary  was  its  principal  editor  until  his 
death,  and  the  completion  of  the  fortieth  volume,  in 
1883.  Closely  associated  with  him.  Professors  Bela  B. 
Edwards  and  Moses  Stuart  shared  in  the  success  of  the 
publication.  Beginning  with  the  volume  of  1884  Dr. 
George  Frederick  Wright,  the  eminent  geologist  and 
Christian  apologist  of  Oberlin  College,  became  leading 
editor,  serving  until  his  death  in  1921.  In  that  year 
Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  then  located  in  St.  Louis, 
acquired  ownership  of  the  magazine  through  the  gift  of 
a  friend,  and  Dr.  Melvin  Grove  Kyle  became  editor-in- 
chief,  continuing  until  his  death  in  May,  1933,  rounding 
out  the  last  of  only  three  editorships  covering  the  period 
of  ninety  years.  This  combined  editorial  record  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  equalled  in  length  of  service  and  uniformly  high 
character  in  the  history  of  any  similar  testimony  pub¬ 
lished  in  North  America.  Although  the  present  issue 
is  the  first  number  of  Volume  XCI,  the  additional  state¬ 
ment  is  made  that  this  is  the  one-hundred-and-fourth 
year  of  publication.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
three  othei*  periodicals,  namely.  Theological  Eclectic, 
Biblical  Repository,  and  Christian  Review,  had  been 
merged  with  this  Quarterly,  the  serial  numbers  of  the 
oldest  of  the  three  publications  dating  back  to  1831. 

For  several  years  the  officers  of  the  Evangelical 
Theological  College  had  been  urged  to  establish  a  theo¬ 
logical  review,  and  the  proposal  had  often  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  prayer  in  the  College.  During  these  years  sug¬ 
gestions  from  various  quarters  had  been  offered  bearing 
upon  the  desire  for  features  not  usually  incorporated  in 
such  a  publication,  and  which  might  be  expected  to  serve 
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the  interests  of  a  substantial  number  of  readers.  Hence, 
when  the  opportunity  suddenly  came  to  take  over  this 
the  oldest  theological  review  in  our  country,  the  members 
of  the  new  staff  were  not  altogether  unprepared  to  make 
a  start  on  short  notice,  fully  recognizing,  however,  the 
great  value  of  cumulating  experience  for  fuller  attain¬ 
ment  in  the  conduct  of  such  a  responsible  undertaking. 

Under  a  changed  ownership  and  a  new  editorial 
board  some  differences  in  editorial  policy  were  to  be 
expected.  This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  implying  an 
attitude  of  criticism  toward  our  esteemed  predecessors, 
some  of  whom  have  been  linked  in  the  past  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  staff  in  warmest  fellowship  and  sincere 
affection.  Two  members  of  the  new  editorial  board  and 
at  least  one  contributor  of  this  issue  lived  and  studied 
as  young  men  under  the  benign  influence  of  Dr.  Wright 
at  Oberlin.  In  recent  years  the  late  Dr.  Kyle  was  a 
member  of  the  regular  lecture  staff  of  our  institution, 
giving  credit  courses  in  Biblical  Archaeology  each  fall. 
He  was  greatly  beloved  by  our  entire  College  family,  not 
alone  for  the  dedication  of  his  broad  scholarship  to  the 
defense  and  propagation  of  the  Christian  Faith,  but  also 
for  his  gracious  spirit  and  fellowship  in  the  Lord. 

There  are  two  motivating  reasons  for  the  editorial  pol¬ 
icy  we  plan  to  pursue.  First,  and  outweighing  all  other 
considerations,  is  our  deep  sense  of  responsibility  before 
God  to  present  only  a  testimony  which  is  in  harmony 
with  His  Holy  Word.  He  has  surely  spoken  by  the 
Scriptures,  and  with  finality.  To  this  revelation  human 
wisdom  cannot  add  anything,  and  from  it  man  is  en¬ 
joined  to  take  nothing;  but  here  indeed  is  a  vast  field 
for  elucidation  unto  edification,  guidance  and  power  in 
life  and  service,  and  heart  assurance  with  its  concom¬ 
itant  peace  and  comfort. 

While  our  first  reason  is  an  all-compelling  desire  to 
send  forth  a  clear  and  true  testimony,  our  second  reason 
for  the  distribution  of  a  God-honoring  publication  is  the 
hope  of  being  of  service  to  a  larger  family  of  readers. 
Someone  has  characterized  our  present  thought-world  as 
embracing  “old  thought,  new  thought,  uncontrolled 
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thought  and  retarded  thought.”  In  all  of  this  confusion 
of  thought,  it  still  remains  true,  however,  that  a  so- 
called  Christian  testimony  that  blows  both  hot  and  cold 
commands  little  respect  from  any  quarter.  The  lovers 
of  the  hot  and  the  contenders  for  the  cold — I  have  not 
in  mind  the  unthinking  followers — ^find  no  common 
ground  for  agreement  on  what  constitutes  fundamental 
truth,  while  the  lukewarm  is  equally  distasteful  to  both. 
We  believe  that  the  positive  and  constructive  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  meeting  the  false  philosophy  of 
our  time. 

Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 

•o  -o-  o- 

FOUNDATIONS  The  law  of  gravity  demands 

AND  adequate  foundations  for  safely 

SUPERSTRUCTURES  carrying  superstructures  reared 

on  them.  We  find  this  true 
both  in  the  natural  world  and  in  the  realm  of  man's 
adaptation  of  created  materials.  The  “everlasting  hills” 
whose  majestic  heads  rise  to  the  clouds  are  not  found 
suspended  above  the  earth,  but  rest  on  the  enduring  sub¬ 
strata  of  rock  formations.  The  foundations  of  ancient 
towers  which  have  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and 
modern  skyscrapers  with  their  tremendous  weight  are 
carried  far  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  rest  on 
bedrock.  Were  we  to  visit  the  Alps  and  there  discover  the 
Matterhorn  suspended  above  the  earth’s  surface,  or  on  a 
visit  to  Venice  find  that  the  rebuilt  Campanile  of  St. 
Mark’s  had  not  been  provided  with  solid  foundations, 
but  was  dangling  in  mid-air  above  the  Cathedral,  we 
should  rub  our  eyes  in  amazement,  and  if  we  could  trust 
our  natural  senses  we  should  be  forced  to  characterize 
these  spectacles  as  miraculous;  for  there  could  be  no 
other  explanation  for  such  phenomena.  All  of  which  is 
an  allegory,  with  application  in  the  fields  of  human 
philosophy  and  scientific  research. 

In  the  January  (1933)  number  of  The  Evangelical 
Quarterly,  James  Knight,  in  an  article  entitled.  The  Evo- 
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lution  Theory  To-Day,  answers  his  opening  question, 
“What  is  the  present  position  of  the  Evolution  theory, 
how  does  it  stand  today?”  by  quoting  the  testimony  of 
prominent  scientists  against  the  validity  of  the  basic 
claims  upon  which  the  theory  rests  or  has  rested  in  the 
past.  As  an  example  of  these  denials  of  formerly 
accepted  dicta,  he  quotes  Dwight  on  the  argument  based 
on  the  so-called  “vestigial”  organs  in  man  and  other 
higher  animals,  as  follows:  “In  my  early  days  of  anat¬ 
omy,  I  thought  I  must  be  very  ignorant,  because  I  could 
not  understand  how  the  occasional  appearance  in  man 
of  a  peculiarity  of  some  animal  outside  of  any  conceiv¬ 
able  line  of  descent  could  be  called  a  reversion.  .  .  . 
It  was  only  later  that  I  grasped  the  fact  that  the  reason 
I  could  not  understand  these  things  was  that  there  was 
nothing  to  understand.  It  was  sham  science  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.”  In  the  concluding  section  of  his  article. 
Dr.  Knight  says :  “At  the  Johannesburg  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1929  the  present  position  was  de¬ 
clared  by  Professor  D.  M.  S.  Watson  in  his  presidential 
address  to  the  Zoology  section.  ‘While,’  he  said,  ‘evolu¬ 
tion  is  accepted  by  every  biologist,  the  mode  in  which  it 
has  occurred  and  the  mechanism  by  which  it  has  been 
brought  about  are  still  disputable.  The  only  two  theories 
of  evolution  which  have  gained  any  general  currency — 
those  of  Lamark  and  Darwin — rest  on  a  most  insecure 
basis ;  the  validity  of  the  assumptions  on  which  they  rest 
has  seldom  been  seriously  examined,  and  they  do  not 
interest  most  of  the  younger  Zoologists.  .  .  .  The 
data  which  we  have  accumulated  are  inadequate,  not  in 
quantity,  but  in  their  character,  to  allow  us  to  determine 
what,  if  any,  of  the  proposed  explanations  is  vera  causa* 
That  is  to  say,  certain  Zoologists  still  believe  in  evolution 
in  the  ordinary  non-Christian  sense,  the  operation  of  a 
blind  so-called  natural  force,  but  all  the  evidence  they 
have  examined  is  unsatisfactory,  not  only  in  quantity 
but  in  quality.  Evolution  has  thus  descended  to  a  mere 
belief,  an  article  of  faith,  and  faith  without  works  is — 
dead.” 

Thus  the  superstructure  of  the  Evolution  theory 
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dangles  in  mid-air,  the  claims  of  factual  foundations 
having  been  removed  by  the  scientists  themselves.  If 
the  superstructure  of  the  theory  is  true  without  scientific 
foundations,  as  some  still  claim,  we  have  as  great  a 
miracle  in  the  world  of  thought  as  we  should  witness  in 
the  material  world  were  we  to  visit  New  York  and  find 
the  Woolworth  Building  suspended  by  invisible  forces 
above  Broadway. 

In  his  artitle  entitled.  The  Passing  of  Evolution,  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Fundamentals  about  twenty  years  ago,  the 
late  Dr.  George  Frederick  Wright,  at  that  time  Editor 
of  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA,  said:  “The  title  of  this  paper  is 
perhaps  a  misnomer.  For,  doubtless,  the  passing  of  the 
present  phase  of  evolution  is  not  final.  Theories  of  evo¬ 
lution  have  chased  each  other  off  the  field  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  for  thousands  of  years.  Evolution  is  not  a  new 
thing  in  philosophy,  and  such  is  the  frailty  of  human 
nature  that  it  is  not  likely  to  disappear  suddenly  from 
among  men.  The  craze  of  the  last  half  century  is  little 
more  than  the  rescrudescence  of  a  philosophy  which  has 
divided  the  opinions  of  men  from  the  earliest  ages. 
.  .  .  Modern  evolutionary  speculations  have  not  made 
much  real  progress  over  those  of  the  ancients.  .  .  . 
They  are,  in  their  bolder  forms,  atheistic;  while  in  their 
milder  forms  they  are  ‘deistic* — admitting,  indeed,  the 
agency  of  God  at  the  beginning,  but  nowhere  else.  The 
attempt,  however,  to  give  the  doctrine  standing  through 
Darwin’s  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of 
Natural  Selection  has  not  been  successful;  for  at  best, 
that  theory  can  enlarge  but  little  our  comprehension  of 
the  adequacy  of  resident  forces  to  produce  and  conserve 
variations  of  species,  and  cannot  in  the  least  degree  ban¬ 
ish  the  idea  of  design  from  the  process.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  get  any  such  proof  of  evolution  as  shall 
seriously  modify  our  conception  of  Christianity.  .  . 
Christianity,  being  a  religion  of  fact  and  history,  is  a 
free-born  son  in  the  family  of  the  inductive  sciences,  and 
is  not  especially  hampered  by  the  paradoxes  inevitably 
connected  with  all  attempts  to  give  expression  to  ultimate 
conceptions  of  truth.  The  field  is  now  as  free  as  it  has 
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ever  been  to  those  who  are  content  to  act  upon  such  posi¬ 
tive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  the  Creator 
has  been  pleased  to  afford  them.  The  evidence  for  evo¬ 
lution,  even  in  its  milder  form,  does  not  begin  to  be  as 
strong  as  that  for  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Bible.” 

The  persistence  of  the  theory  of  Evolution  in  its 
variant  aspects  throughout  the  long  history  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  occasioned  by  its  recurring  emergences,  pre¬ 
cludes  any  hope  that  belief  in  its  validity  will  be  ma¬ 
terially  affected  by  the  acknowledged  lack  of  factual  evi¬ 
dence  as  foundational  for  the  present  superstructure. 
Its  supporters  are  now  chiefly  concerned  with  efforts  to 
shore  up  this  superstructure  in  the  hope  that  before  a 
general  collapse  is  sensed  by  the  mass  of  those  who  do 
not  think  for  themselves  someone  will  discover  plausible 
foundational  materials  which  will  give  the  toppling 
structure  a  new  lease  of  life.  “Such  is  the  frailty  of 
human  nature”  that  these  supporters  have  ready  at  hand 
a  prepared  field  in  which  to  cultivate  the  acceptance  of 
new  defenses;  for  large  sections  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  have  been  indoctrinated  in  the  theory  and  its  many 
implications,  including  the  devastating  applications  to 
Christian  doctrine,  popular  conceptions  of  religion, 
morals,  sociology,  psychology,  history  and  government. 
This  mass  effect  has  been  produced  through  control  of 
public  and  private  systems  of  education,  the  popular 
lecture  platform,  and  a  vast  literature  in  book,  period¬ 
ical  and  daily  press  presentations.  As  a  frequently  re¬ 
curring  illustration  of  this  present  condition  of  the  field, 
we  may  observe  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  daily  press  placidly  consume  the  prepos¬ 
terously  enormous  mental  ration  of  digits  and  ciphers, 
representing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years — ^yes,  and 
with  those  of  more  expansive  imaginations,  millions  of 
years — ^which  invariably  accompanies  a  report  of  newly 
discovered  data,  principally  osseous,  usually  interpreted 
as  throwing  light  on  the  antiquity  of  man. 

In  the  article  in  The  Fundamentals,  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted.  Dr.  Wright  follows  the  summary 
of  his  argument  for  the  unity  of  the  race  as  proceeding 
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from  a  specially  created  single  pair,  with  these  words: 
“It  is  important  to  observe,  furthermore,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  that  progress  of  the  human  race  has  not  been 
uniformly  upward.  In  fact  the  degeneration  of  races 
has  been  more  conspicuous  than  their  advancement; 
while  the  advancement  has  chiefly  been  through  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  outside  forces.”  Following  references  to 
the  history  of  art,  literature  and  religion,  he  gives,  in 
connection  with  government,  the  only  hope  for  ultimate 
and  complete  release  from  the  various  entanglements 
and  frustrating  currents  which  hold  in  check  that  true 
progress  universally  hoped  for.  These  words  were  writ¬ 
ten  before  the  great  war  and  the  present  world-crisis: 
“Democracy  has  no  guides  whom  it  dares  trust  implic¬ 
itly.  We  have  much  reason  to  fear  that  those  we  are 
following  are  blind  guides  leading  on  to  an  end  which  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate,  and  from  which  we  can 
be  delivered  only  by  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.” 

Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 


Department  of 


Systematic  Theology 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Editor 


UNABRIDGED  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

Author’s  Note:  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  three¬ 
fold:  (1)  To  set  forth,  even  in  great  brevity  of  treatment, 
what  the  writer  conceives  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  an 
unabridged  Systematic  Theology;  (2)  to  provide  a  suitable 
introduction  to  a  second  article  to  appear  in  the  April  issue 
presenting  some  of  the  evil  effects  upon  ministry  and 
church  resulting  from  an  abridged  Systematic  Thoelogy; 
and  (3)  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  theology  to  which  this 
Quarterly  is  committed  under  its  new  editorial  manage¬ 
ment. 

When  the  extensiveness  of  fields  of  research  is  in 
view,  there  is  but  one  science  supreme.  Other  sciences, 
however  challenging  to  the  human  mind,  are  concerned 
only  with  things  created.  The  science  of  theology,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  properly  including  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  created,  is  primarily  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  Creator  and 
Lord  of  all.  Being,  as  it  is,  so  inconceivably  vast  in  its 
boundlessness,  this  science  presents  in  its  structure 
many  diversified  elements,  classified  to  set  forth  clearly 
all  within  its  purview;  and  when  all  aspects  of  this  field 
of  research — the  greatest  of  all  branches  of  human  in¬ 
vestigation — are  included,  a  transcendent  science  is  rec¬ 
ognized  which  is  rightfully  designated  Systematic  Theol¬ 
ogy.  This  science  may  be  defined  as  the  collecting, 
systematically  arranging,  comparing,  exhibiting  and  de¬ 
fending  of  all  facts  concerning  God  and  His  works  from 
any  and  every  source. 

Systematic  Theology,  embraced  as  it  is  in  the  more 
comprehensive  Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Method¬ 
ology,  is  itself  subject  to  recognized  major  divisions. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  subject  matter  of 
this  science,  which  analysis,  it  is  believed,  conforms  to 
the  logical  order  of  its  major  divisions  and  represents, 
in  brief  outline,  the  field  of  truth  rightfully  belonging  to 
Systematic  Theology. 
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God  is  partially  revealed  in  nature — “The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his 
handywork”  (Ps.  19 :9,  cf.  Rom.  1 :19,  20) ;  but  the  clear 
and  precise  revelation,  including  the  record  of  the  reve¬ 
lation  He  has  made  by  and  through  His  Son  (Jno. 
1:18;  Heb.  1:1-3),  as  well  as  that  material  which  is  dis¬ 
closed  to  the  human  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (I  Cor. 
2:12),  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  It  is 
therefore  logical  that,  following  the  usual  Prolegomena, 
the  course  of  study  termed  Bibliology  which  leads  to  the 
true  estimation  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  its  message  should  constitute  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  Systematic  Theology.  Bibliology, 
however,  is  not  so  much  an  introduction  to  the  Bible 
message — which  discipline  should  be  provided  in  the 
curriculum  of  study  under  the  more  extended  courses 
known  as  English  Bible  Exposition — as  it  is  the  study 
of  the  essential  facts  about  the  Scriptures.  The  extensive 
subdivision  themes  of  Bibliology  are:  Revelation,  In¬ 
spiration,  Vivification,  Illumination,  Interpretation, 
Preservation,  and  Canonicity  or  Authority. 

Theology  Proper 

The  Greek  word  for  God  is  Theos,  and  theology  is 
therefore  the  discourse,  or  reason,  concerning  God.  The 
term  Theology  Proper  indicates  that  portion  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology  which  is  restricted  to  the  study  of  the 
facts  about  the  Triune  God — Father,  Son  and  Spirit — 
apart  from  all  their  works.  In  gaining  their  present 
knowledge  of  God,  men  have  depended  upon  intuition, 
reason,  tradition  and  revelation.  In  its  larger  divisions, 
Theology  Proper  contemplates  both  Theism — ^the  truth 
about  the  one  God,  and  Trinitarianism — His  mode  of 
existence  in  three  Persons.  Theism  is  subdivided  into 
that  which  is  naturalistic — ^truth  gained  through  other 
sources  than  the  Bible,  and  Biblical — ^truth  gained  from 
the  divine  revelation.  The  naturalistic  Theistic  argu¬ 
ments  are  extensive,  representing,  as  they  do,  the  re¬ 
search  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  past  generations. 
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and  since  these  arguments  are  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  the  natural  man,  the  preacher,  to  be  effective,  should 
know  them  and  use  them  freely.  On  the  other  hand. 
Biblical  Theism,  sustained  as  it  is  by  infallible  revela¬ 
tion,  presents  the  greatest  themes  with  which  the  human 
mind  has  ever  been  confronted.  It  is  a  case  of  the  finite 
mind  attempting  to  comprehend  Infinity.  However,  the 
finite  mind  is  not  left  to  strive  thus  unaided.  God  has 
anticipated  man's  limitations  and  to  the  children  of  God 
divine  illumination  is  granted  through  the  indwelling 
Spirit.  The  supreme  revelation  of  God  as  comprehended 
in  Biblical  Theism  is  approached  through  four  lines  of 
research,  namely,  the  Person  of  God,  the  attributes  of 
God,  the  decrees  of  God,  and  the  names  of  God.  This 
four-fold  division  of  Biblical  Theism,  while  here  con¬ 
densed  to  seventeen  words,  will  require  many  weeks  of 
classroom  lectures  and  arduous  study  and  research  on 
the  part  of  the  student  if  no  more  than  a  general  intro¬ 
duction  to  these  themes  be  undertaken.  Theism  deals 
with  abstract  facts  relative  to  the  divine  Essence  and  is 
concerned  only  with  those  truths  which  are  within  the 
very  nature  of  Deity.  Over  against  this,  the  second  gen¬ 
eral  division  of  Theology  Proper — ^Trinitarianism — is 
concrete  in  its  character,  presenting  to  the  mind  the 
mode  of  God's  existence  in  three  Persons. 

Because  of  the  extent  of  the  divine  revelation,  the 
student  of  Theology  must  devote  much  time  to  the  study 
of  Trinitarianism.  The  foundation  of  all  doctrine  is 
secured  through  the  right  understanding  of  this  three¬ 
fold  revelation  concerning  the  Person  of  God  the  Father, 
the  Person  of  God  the  Son,  and  the  Person  of  God  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

In  the  study  of  the  truth  relative  to  the  First  Person 
of  the  Godhead  it  is  necessary  to  discover  the  facts 
related  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  In  what  sense  and 
to  what  extent  is  He  Father  on  the  ground  of  Creation? 
How  can  He  be  Father  in  His  relation  to  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Godhead,  between  which  two  there  has 
been  absolute  equality  throughout  eternity?  In  what 
sense  and  under  what  relationships  is  the  First  Person 
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the  God  of  the  Second  Person?  To  what  extent  is  the 
First  Person  the  Father  of  all  who  believe? 

In  the  study  of  the  revelation  concerning  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Godhead,  Christology,  the  greatest  one 
theme  of  Theology,  is  in  view.  Because  of  the  restricted 
character  of  Theology  Proper,  Christology,  as  a  sub¬ 
division  of  it,  is  limited  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
Person  of  Christ.  As  a  Person,  He  is  revealed  as  occu¬ 
pying  seven  positions — preincarnate,  incarnate,  dead, 
raised,  ascended  and  seated,  returning  and  reigning,  and 
as  having  completed  and  as  having  surrendered  His 
mediatorial  service.  Likewise,  three  essential  facts  as 
to  the  nature  of  His  Person,  with  all  their  implications, 
must  be  investigated — ^the  absolute  and  unalterable  Deity 
of  the  Second  Person  in  every  position  in  which  He  is 
seen,  and  in  every  circumstance  in  which  He  is  placed; 
His  absolute  and  impeccable  humanity  secured  through 
the  incarnation ;  and  the  hypostatical  union,  or  the  com¬ 
bining  of  these  two  natures  in  one  Theanthropic  Person, 
in  which  union  no  aspect  of  Deity  is  surrendered  and  no 
supernatural  exaltation  of  humanity  is  wrought.  About 
these  three  great  issues — ^the  undiminished  Deity,  the 
unexalted  humanity,  and  the  hypostatical  union — ^the 
Church,  in  all  her  generations,  has  borne  her  testimony 
and  has  waged  her  contentions. 

When  examining  the  truth  relative  to  the  Third  Per¬ 
son  of  the  Godhead,  the  entire  text  of  the  Scriptures  is 
involved.  The  theme  incorporates  the  fact  of  His  Per¬ 
sonality,  His  Deity,  and  His  relationships  to  the  Father 
and  to  the  Son  both  eternally  and  dispensationally. 

Angelology 

As  a  major  division  of  Systematic  Theology,  Angel¬ 
ology  introduces  the  contemplation  of  the  entire  heavenly 
host — the  angels  unfallen  and  fallen.  Principalities  and 
Powers,  Cherubim  and  Seraphim.  In  contemplating  the 
unfallen  angels,  consideration  should  be  given  to  their 
classification,  their  number,  their  abode,  their  ministries, 
their  interests,  and  their  appearances.  In  contemplating 
the  fallen  angels,  consideration  should  be  given  to  Satan, 
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his  origin,  his  first  estate,  his  fall,  his  present  estate, 
power  and  authority,  his  methods,  his  motives,  his  rela¬ 
tionships,  his  present  activities,  his  judgments  in  their 
varied  aspects,  and  his  final  execution;  also  to  the 
demons,  their  origin,  number,  abode,  undertakings  and 
doom. 


Anthropology 

In  this  major  division  of  Systematic  Theology,  as  the 
term  implies,  the  discourse,  or  ology,  relative  to  man  is  in 
view.  Anthropology  is  a  recognized  subject  in  secular 
education  where  it  is  invariably  treated  extra-Biblically, 
or  wholly  apart  from  divine  revelation.  Academic  An¬ 
thropology  is  a  discourse  on  what  man  is — ^his  natural 
history,  embryo,  body,  form;  and  what  man  does — his 
culture,  relationships,  ability  and  activity. 

As  a  major  division  of  Systematic  Theology,  the 
treatment  of  Anthropology  is  restricted  to  its  intra- 
Biblical  aspects;  that  is,  the  Bible  constitutes  the  only 
authoritative  source  of  knowledge.  Intra-Biblical  An¬ 
thropology  deals  not  only  with  the  origin  and  general 
character  of  man,  but  develops  other  aspects  of  truth, 
such  as  moral  and  spiritual  issues,  which  arc  not  usually 
recognized  by  extra-Biblical  Anthropology.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  intra-Biblical  Anthropology  knows  nothing 
of  evolutionary  theories  or  suppositions,  all  of  which  are 
foreign  to  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Bible 
is  itself  a  final  and  complete  authority  in  all  anthropo¬ 
logical  problems.  Here,  as  in  other  fields  of  theological 
truth,  the  student  should  be  informed  as  to  those  specu¬ 
lations  and  theories  which  are  engaging,  and  have  en¬ 
gaged,  the  human  mind  in  this  and  past  generations. 
Great  fields  of  research  are  open  to  the  student  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  Anthropology — man’s  origin,  his  state  at  creation, 
his  constitution,  the  extent  to  which  he  is  now  in  the 
“image  and  likeness”  of  God,  his  substance  and  in¬ 
breathed  life;  so,  also,  his  moral  and  spiritual  structure. 
Is  he  dichotomous  (material  and  immaterial),  or  is  he 
trichotomous  (spirit,  soul  and  body)?  From  whence 
does  the  immaterial  part  of  Adam’s  posterity  originate? 
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Is  it  a  transmigration  or  reincarnation  from  one  form 
of  existence  to  another?  Is  the  immaterial  part  of  man 
created  at  the  time  of  his  birth?  Or,  is  the  immaterial 
part  of  man  generated  by  parents,  as  is  the  human 
body?  These  three  theories,  known  respectively  as  “the 
preexistence  theory,”  “the  creation  theory,”  and  “the 
traducion  theory,”  have  engaged  the  minds  of  theologians 
throughout  the  ages.  Biblical  Anthropology  likewise  con¬ 
templates  the  origin  and  character  of  the  human  body. 
It  also  contemplates  the  capacities  and  faculties  of  the 
immaterial  part  of  man,  his  estate  at  creation,  his  pro¬ 
bation,  the  tempter,  the  temptation,  the  fall,  and  the 
effect  of  the  fall  upon  Adam  and  likewise  upon  his  pos¬ 
terity.  Thus,  at  this  point  and  as  a  feature  of  Anthro¬ 
pology,  the  student  is  introduced  to  one  of  the  greatest 
themes  of  Systematic  Theology,  namely,  the  doctrine  of 
Sin.  Not  only  does  this  subject  assume  infinite  propor¬ 
tions,  being  characterized  as  it  is  by  the  fact  that  sin 
is  contrary  to  standards  of  infinite  holiness  and  an 
outrage  against  the  infinite  God,  but  it  is  properly  the 
background  of  all  revelation  concerning  the  nature  of 
God,  His  saving  grace  and  power,  and  the  destiny  of  all 
humanity  and  a  multitude  of  the  angels.  To  slight  the 
doctrine  of  Sin  is  to  weaken  the  structure  of  all  divine 
revelation.  The  student  of  theology  should  be  thoroughly 
informed  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  sin,  why  it  is  sinful, 
the  infinity  of  evil,  the  four  major  aspects  of  sin,  the 
origin  of  sin,  the  first  sin  in  heaven,  the  personal  and 
federal  character  of  Adames  sin  and  its  results  as  set 
forth  in  the  doctrines  of  Depravity,  Death,  and  Perdi¬ 
tion.  Logically,  the  study  of  Biblical  Anthropology  is 
concluded  with  an  analysis  of  the  doctrine  of  Imputation 
in  its  three  major  aspects — ^the  imputation  of  Adam’s 
sin  to  the  race,  the  imputation  of  the  sin  of  man  to 
Christ,  and  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  God 
to  those  who  believe  unto  salvation — , which  study  calls 
for  an  investigation  of  all  the  theories  regarding  Impu¬ 
tation,  with  their  implications  which  men  have  advanced, 
and  an  extended  exegesis  of  the  most  comprehensive 
Scripture — ^Romans  5:12-21 — ^bearing  on  Imputation. 
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SOTERIOLOGY 

Having  studied  the  doctrine  of  Sin  in  its  far-reach¬ 
ing  aspects  and  effects,  the  mind  and  heart  are  prepared 
to  some  extent  for  the  contemplation  of  the  even  greater 
theme  of  Soteriology,  or  the  doctrine  of  Salvation.  Here 
two  major  divisions  are  obvious:  (1)  The  Savior,  and 
(2)  Salvation  through  Him.  The  importance  of  a  clear 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  Soteriology  can  be  measured 
only  in  the  light  of  Christ’s  commission  that  the  Gospel 
be  preached  in  all  the  world.  Because  of  the  transcend¬ 
ent  character  of  this  doctrine  and  its  rightful  demands 
upon  the  preacher  for  accuracy  of  statement,  there  is 
imposed  an  unrevoked  anathema  from  God  upon  all  who 
misrepresent  it  (Gal.  1:7-9).  It  is  reasonable  to  con¬ 
clude  that  men  are  not  prepared  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
its  fullness  and  precise  features  who  have  made  no 
extended  and  comprehensive  study  of  Soteriology. 

Since  in  Theology  Proper  only  the  Person  of  Christ 
is  contemplated  in  the  division  devoted  to  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Godhead,  it  is  reserved  to  Soteriology  to 
set  forth  His  saving  work  on  the  Cross.  As  a  true 
preparation  for  this  great  division  of  Theology,  Christ 
must  be  seen  in  all  His  varied  positions  and  ministries, 
as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  in  His  sonships,  and  in 
His  relationships. 

The  saving  work  of  Christ  in  its  fullness  is  based  on 
His  sufferings  in  life.  His  sufferings  in  death.  His  burial, 
His  resurrection.  His  ascension.  His  present  session,  and 
His  return.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  the  great 
theme  of  Salvation  is  presented  in  three  tenses:  (1) 
past,  or  salvation  unto  eternal  life  and  from  the  guilt 
and  penalty  of  sin;  (2)  present,  or  salvation  unto  sancti¬ 
fication  and  from  the  reigning  power  of  sin;  and  (3) 
future,  or  salvation  unto  eternal  perfection  and  glory 
and  from  the  presence  of  sin.  Almost  every  feature  of 
Christology  is  anticipated  in  the  types,  foreshadowings, 
and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament;  especially  enriched 
is  this  portion  of  the  Scriptures  as  it  bears  on  His  suffer¬ 
ings  in  life.  His  sufferings  in  death,  and  His  resurrec¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  what  may  be  termed 
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the  central  passage  of  the  whole  Bible  on  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  five  chap¬ 
ters  of  Leviticus.  The  wealth  of  truth  there  revealed  is 
not  on  the  surface,  but  is  disclosed  only  to  the  spiritual 
mind  which  is  exercised  by  long  and  patient  study.  First 
importance  must  always  be  given  to  the  direct,  antitypi¬ 
cal  statements  found  in  the  New  Testament;  but  these 
are  enriched  beyond  estimation  by  the  typical  teachings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  including  AbeFs  lamb,  Isaac,  the 
Passover,  various  features  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  five 
offerings,  the  two  birds,  the  red  heifer,  and  the  day  of 
Atonement.  So,  also,  the  student  should  recognize  the 
place  given  in  each  book  of  the  Bible  to  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ.  The  result  of  such  extended  per¬ 
sonal  research  is  both  imperative  and  priceless. 

Salvation,  as  wrought  by  God  in  grace,  incorporates 
at  least  twelve  important  subdivisions  or  doctrines, 
namely.  Redemption,  Reconciliation,  Propitiation,  Con¬ 
viction,  Repentance,  Faith,  Regeneration,  Forgiveness, 
Justification,  Sanctification,  Preservation,  and  Glorifica¬ 
tion.  The  extent  of  this  field  of  truth  is  obvious.  Added 
to  this,  the  student  should  be  familiar  with  the  multi¬ 
plied  details  which  enter  into  the  divine  objectives  in  the 
death  of  Christ,  including  the  following:  He  became  a 
substitute  for  sinners,  presenting  His  own  merit  in  their 
behalf  and  bearing  the  condemnation  due  them  because 
of  demerit;  He  became  the  end  of  the  law  for  all  those 
that  believe;  He  dealt  finally  and  perfectly  with  all  pre- 
Cross  sins ;  He  became  a  redemption  toward  sin,  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  toward  man,  and  a  propitiation  toward  God; 
He  spoiled  Principalities  and  Powers;  He  provided  the 
ground  for  the  cleansing  and  forgiving  of  the  Christian 
who  has  sinned;  and  on  the  ground  of  His  sacrifice  God 
will  yet  take  away  Israel’s  sins  and  purge  both  earth 
and  heaven.  A  worthy  knowledge  of  Soteriology  includes 
the  theories,  both  true  and  false,  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
value  of  Christ’s  sufferings  and  death.  Was  it  a  limited, 
or  was  it  a  universal,  redemption?  What  are  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of,  and  relationships  between,  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Election,  Foreordination,  Predestination,  and 
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Foreknowledge?  While  the  preacher  may  not  be  called 
upon  to  present  all  aspects  of  Soteriology  to  his  hearers, 
he  should  know  the  weakness  of  those  rationalistic  sys¬ 
tems  of  theology  which  place  divine  foreknowledge  be¬ 
fore  and  as  conditioning  predestination,  and  determine 
what  is  the  Scriptural  order  of  the  elective,  divine 
decrees,  recognizing  the  hidden  errors  which  follow  as 
a  result  of  each  and  every  disarrangement  of  this  order. 
As  the  eternal  God  is  the  center  of  Theology  Proper,  so 
His  eternal  purpose  in  the  salvation  of  the  lost  is  the 
center  of  Soteriology.  Until  he  has  carefully  considered 
the  extended  arguments  which  the  great  theologians 
have  presented  on  each  side  of  the  question,  one  is  not 
prepared  to  speak  with  commendable  certainty  as  to 
whether  Christ  died  for  the  elect  only,  or  whether  He 
died  for  the  whole  world. 

The  first  division  of  Soteriology  will  be  incomplete 
if  it  does  not  include  and  make  a  large  place  for  the  six¬ 
fold  ministry  of  Christ  in  relation  to  His  ascension  and 
His  present  session  in  Heaven.  This  study  involves  a 
recognition  of  the  typical  aspects  of  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment  and  the  Wave  Sheaf  in  their  relation  to  the  Ascen¬ 
sion,  the  Headship  of  Christ  over  the  Church,  and  the 
present  High-Priestly  service  of  Christ  for  the  redeemed. 

The  second  main  division  of  Soteriology  is  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  plan  of  salvation  and  the  various  divine  under¬ 
takings  which  together  comprise  it.  “Salvation  is  of  the 
Lord”  (Jonah  2:9)  is  a  Scripture  which  is  both  accurate 
and  full  of  meaning.  What  the  individual  may  do  for 
God  is  an  important  field  of  study  and  is  properly  a 
feature  of  Ecclesiology ;  however.  Salvation,  from  its 
first  contemplation  in  the  divine  mind  to  its  consumma¬ 
tion  in  eternal  glory,  is  ever  and  only  a  work  of  God  for 
the  individual.  The  worthy  preacher  or  teacher  will 
preserve  this  crucial  distinction  between  the  work  of 
God  for  man  and  the  work  of  man  for  God,  and  be  able 
to  pursue  each  of  these  lines  of  truth  to  their  last  rami¬ 
fication  without  complication. 

While  Salvation  had  its  origin  in  the  before-time 
covenant  of  the  Triune  God,  the  first  step  in  its  realiza- 
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tion  is  the  finished  work  of  Christ  through  His  incarna¬ 
tion,  sufferings,  and  death.  Because  of  the  satisfaction 
to  divine  justice  and  outraged  holiness  which  is  provided 
in  the  vicarious  sufferings  and  substitutionary  death  of 
Christ,  infinite  love  is  now  free  to  lavish  its  blessings 
upon  the  sinner.  All  subsequent  divine  undertakings  in 
man’s  salvation  are  rendered  righteously  possible  only 
on  the  ground  of  the  finished  work  of  Christ.  Without 
condemnation,  or  judgment,  without  money  and  without 
price,  the  meritless  sinner  may  be  transformed  into  the 
image  of  Christ  and  placed  eternally  in  the  highest 
Heaven.  The  Cross  alone  does  not  save  men;  it  rather 
renders  them  savable.  Salvation  is  the  present  exercise 
of  the  saving  power  of  God  toward  those  who  believe. 
This  power  is  manifested  in  certain  divine  undertakings, 
as  follows:  (1)  The  convicting  work  of  the  Spirit,  by 
which  the  individual  is  enlightened  and  enabled  to 
understand  the  way  of  salvation  by  grace  and  thus  is 
made  capable  of  an  intelligent  acceptance  of  Christ  as 
Savior.  (2)  the  saving  work  of  God,  which  division 
of  truth  includes  the  stupendous  transforming  miracles 
which  are  wrought  of  God  in  and  for  the  individual  at 
the  moment  he  exercises  saving  faith  in  Christ.  There 
are  no  less  than  thirty-three  of  these  transformations 
and  the  knowledge  of  them  is  essential  if  the  saving 
work  of  God  is  to  be  comprehended  or  presented  in  its 
fullness.  (3)  The  keeping  work  of  God,  which  doctrine 
incorporates,  the  Biblical  reasons  as  to  why  the  one  once 
saved  continues  saved  forever.  There  are  at  least 
twelve  of  these  Biblical  reasons;  but  the  preacher  or 
teacher  should  know  the  extended  arguments  against  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  child  of  God  which  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  by  rationalistic  systems  of  thought,  the  refuting 
of  which  demands  the  most  scholarly  and  unprejudiced 
exegesis  of  very  much  Scripture.  (4)  The  delivering 
and  empowering  work  of  the  Spirit,  which  two-fold 
undertaking  is  distinctly  an  aspect  of  salvation  in  the 
present  tense,  namely,  salvation  from  the  reigning  power 
of  sin  and  from  the  limitations  of  human  weakness  and 
failure  into  the  overcoming  victory  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
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(6)  The  presenting  work,  when  the  saved  one  is  pre¬ 
sented  faultless  before  the  presence  of  His  Glory. 

No  true  and  worthy  analysis  of  Salvation  will  be 
comprehensive  which  does  not  enter  fully  into  the  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  saving  work  of  the  Father,  the  saving 
work  of  the  Son,  and  the  saving  work  of  the  Spirit. 

Ecclesiology 

This,  the  sixth  major  division  of  Systematic  Theol¬ 
ogy,  contemplates  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  The  theme  is  naturally  divided  into  three  sub¬ 
divisions:  (1)  the  Pauline  revelation  of  a  new  order  or 
class  of  humanity,  namely,  a  redeemed  company  taken 
from  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and,  together  with  the 
resurrected  Christ,  forming  a  New  Creation  which  is 
His  body  and  His  bride;  (2)  the  outward  or  visible 
church,  the  assembly  of  those  in  any  place  who  gather 
in  the  name  of  Christ;  and  (3)  the  walk  and  service  of 
those  who  are  saved. 

The  first  main  division  of  Ecclesiology  presents  a 
body  of  truth  of  surpassing  importance.  Apart  from 
the  right  understanding  of  this  subject  there  will  be  no 
conception  of  the  heavenly  purpose  of  God  in  and 
through  the  Church  in  contrast  to  His  earthly  purpose 
in  Israel,  no  conception  of  the  divine  purpose  in  the 
present  age,  no  basis  for  a  true  evaluation  of  all  those 
new  realities  and  relationships  which  were  made  possi¬ 
ble  and  established  through  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ,  no  worthy  comprehension  of  the  present  min¬ 
istries  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  no  sufficient  basis  of 
appeal  for  the  God-honoring  life  and  service  of  the  be¬ 
liever. 

The  true  Church  sustains  a  relation  to  the  First 
Person  of  the  Godhead  which  is,  that  He  is  Father,  with 
all  that  this  implies;  a  relation  to  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Godhead  set  forth  in  the  following  seven  figures: 
the  Shepherd  and  the  sheep,  the  Vine  and  the  branches, 
the  Corner  stone  and  the  stones  of  the  building,  the 
High  Priest  and  the  kingdom  of  priests,  the  Last  Adam 
and  the  New  Creation,  the  Head  and  the  body,  the 
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Bridegroom  and  the  bride;  and  a  four-fold  relation  to 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Godhead,  namely,  they  are  born 
of  the  Spirit,  indwelt  of  the  Spirit,  baptized  by  the 
Spirit,  and  sealed  by  the  Spirit.  The  extent  of  the 
body  of  truth  related  to  the  true  Church  may  be  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  fact  that  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  is  properly  introduced  at  this  point 
and  that  its  entire  scope  of  achievement  is  only  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  one  of  the  relationships  which  exists  between 
Christ  and  the  Church — ^the  Last  Adam  and  the  New 
Creation — ,and  that  a  major  part  of  the  doctrinal  por¬ 
tions  of  the  New  Testament  bear  directly,  or  indirectly, 
upon  the  limitless  theme  of  the  New  Creation  in  Christ 
Jesus.  In  addition  to  the  relationships  which  the  Church 
sustains  to  the  Triune  God,  there  are  other  important 
relations  to  be  considered,  including  her  relation  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  to  the 
angels,  to  the  world,  to  saints  of  other  dispensations, 
to  the  nation  Israel,  to  service,  and  to  judgment. 

*”The  second  division  of  Ecclesiology  is  concerned  with 
its  outward,  organized  or  recognized  assembly  which, 
though  one  in  the  divine  reckoning,  has  been  divided 
and  subdivided  into  many  sectarian  groups.  The  New 
Testament  presents  plain  instructions  relative  to  the 
visible  church  as  to  her  organization,  with  specific  men¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  to  exercise  authority,  as  to  her 
ordinances,  her  order,  her  gifts,  and  her  ministries. 

The  third  main  division  of  Ecclesiology  contemplates 
the  daily  life  and  service  of  those  who  are  saved.  In 
ascertaining  by  what  rule  the  Christian  should  walk, 
recognition  must  be  given  to  the  three  independent  and 
complete  governing  systems  presented  in  the  Bible  which 
are  designed  each  in  turn  to  regulate  human  conduct. 
The  first,  given  by  Moses  and  addressed  to  Israel;  the 
second,  composed  of  the  teachings  of  grace  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Church;  the  third,  incorporating  the  rule 
of  life  which  will  obtain  in  the  yet  future  Messianic 
Kingdom  on  the  earth.  Not  only  is  the  believer  of  this 
age  saved  from  the  legal,  meritorious  responsibility 
which  characterizes  the  first  and  third  of  these  three 
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systems,  but  he  has  been  saved,  likewise,  from  the 
burden  of  inherent  law,  which  is  none  other  than  the 
normal,  meritorious  obligation  which  rests  on  every 
moral  creature  to  be  like  his  Creator.  Christ,  having 
provided  the  saved  one  with  every  merit  that  infinite 
holiness  can  demand,  no  other  obligation  remains  upon 
the  saved  one  than  to  walk  worthy  of  so  high  a  calling. 
The  perfect  standing  of  the  believer  is  assumed  in  all 
the  hortatory  portions  of  the  New  Testament  epistles 
and  these  injunctions  are  addressed  only  to  the  children 
of  God  under  grace.  A  clear  comprehension  of  this 
grace  system,  which  alone  directs  Christian  conduct,  is 
most  essential  if  the  child  of  God  is  to  be  intelligent  in 
his  life  and  service  for  God.  At  this  point  the  whole 
provision  of  God  for  a  supernatural  manner  of  life  is 
introduced,  being  indicated  as  it  is  by  the  fact  that  these 
injunctions  are,  in  the  main,  supernatural  in  their  char¬ 
acter. 

This  section  of  Ecclesiology  concludes  with  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  believer’s  positions  and  possessions  in 
Christ,  his  associations,  his  life,  his  contacts  and  deeds, 
his  warfare  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
his  contests,  and  his  witness. 

Eschatology 

Eschatology  is  the  last  major  division  of  Systematic 
Theology  and  treats  of  things  to  come.  Although  included 
in  practically  every  existing  system  of  theology,  it  is  by 
these  systems  limited  to  a  recognition  of  a  coming  gen¬ 
eral  resurrection,  a  general  judgment,  a  slight  reference 
to  Christ’s  second  coming,  to  heaven,  and  to  hell. 
Eschatology  should  include  all  in  the  Bible  which  was 
prediction  at  the  time  it  was  written.  Fully  one-fifth 
of  the  text  of  the  Scriptures  is  thus  classified  as  pre¬ 
dictive  prophecy.  Like  other  divisions  of  Systematic 
Theology,  Eschatology  introduces  the  student  to  a  field 
of  research  which  is  limitless.  Certain  simple,  clarifying 
distinctions  are  fundamental  to  the  right  understanding 
of  this  great  theme. 

(1)  Prophecy  is  rightly  divided  at  this  or  any  given 
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time  into  that  which  is  fvlfilled  and  that  which  is  unftd- 
filled.  (2)  It  is  divided,  also,  into  that  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  that  found  in  the  New  Testament.  At 
least  seven  major  themes  of  prophecy  are  presented  in 
the  Old  Testament,  namely,  prophecy  concerning  the 
Gentiles,  including  the  predicted  divine  judgments  on 
the  nations  surrounding  Israel ;  concerning  Israel’s  early 
history;  concerning  the  nation  itself;  concerning  Israel’s 
last  dispersion  and  regathering;  the  Advent  of  Messiah, 
including  His  tribe.  His  Davidic  lineage.  His  virgin 
birth.  His  death.  His  resurrection,  and  all  those  events 
which  the  New  Testament  has  classed  as  having  been 
fulfilled  in  the  first  Advent  of  Christ;  the  Great  Tribu¬ 
lation;  Messiah’s  Kingdom  and  the  Day  of  the  Lord. 
Likewise,  at  least  nine  major  themes  of  prophecy  are 
indicated  in  the  New  Testament.  These  are:  prophecy 
concerning  the  present,  hitherto  unannounced  age;  the 
new  divine  purpose  in  the  out-calling  of  the  Church 
from  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  her  rapture;  the 
nation  Israel ;  the  Gentiles ;  the  Great  Tribulation ;  Satan 
and  the  forces  of  evil;  the  second  coming  of  Christ;  the 
Messianic  Kingdom;  and  the  eternal  state.  (3)  Proph¬ 
ecy  as  definitely  within,  and  related  to,  periods  of  time — 
Adam  to  Abraham;  Abraham  to  Moses;  Moses  to  Dan¬ 
iel;  Daniel  to  Christ;  from  Christ’s  first  Advent  to  His 
second  Advent;  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom;  and  the  eternal  state  in  both  the 
new  heavens,  and  the  new  earth.  (4)  Ten  major  high¬ 
ways  of  prophecy  are  to  be  traced  through  the  Bible 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  are  like  great  trunk  lines,  and 
which  end  in  the  terminal  book  of  the  Bible.  Naturally, 
no  clear  understanding  of  the  book  of  Revelation  will  be 
gained  apart  from  the  recognition  of  it  as  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  all  predictive  prophecy,  nor  will  predictive 
prophecy  be  complete  apart  from  an  understanding  of 
its  consummation  in  the  Apocalypse.  These  highways 
are ;  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  subdivisions 
wherein  He  is  anticipated  as  Prophet,  Priest,  King, 
Messiah  and  Seed ;  that  of  the  Church ;  that  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  and  translation  of  the  saints;  that  of  the  Great 
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Tribulation;  that  of  Satan  and  Evil;  that  of  the  Man 
of  Sin;  that  of  the  course  and  end  of  Apostate  Christen¬ 
dom;  that  of  the  beginning,  course,  and  end  of  Gentile 
times;  that  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  with  all  its 
associated  events  and  relationships;  and  that  of  Israel’s 
covenants  and  their  realization,  incorporating,  as  they 
do,  five  eternal  facts  and  features,  namely,  a  national 
entity,  a  land,  a  throne,  a  King  and  an  earthly  kingdom. 
(5)  Upwards  of  forty-five  major  events,  which  are  the 
outstanding  features  of  all  prediction  and  which  to¬ 
gether  form  the  prophetic  story,  should  be  enumerated 
in  their  chronological  order,  citing  the  Scripture  bearing 
on  each.  (6)  Eight  judgments  are  to  be  recognized, 
though  not  all  of  them  are  subjects  of  predictive  proph¬ 
ecy.  These  are:  the  judgment  of  all  sin  in  the  Cross; 
chastisement  from  the  Father;  the  believer’s  judgment 
of  himself  by  the  confession  of  sin;  the  judgment  of  the 
nation  Israel  preceding  her  entrance  into  her  kingdom 
glory;  the  judgment  of  the  believer’s  works  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ;  the  judgment  of  the  nations; 
the  judgment  of  the  fallen  angels;  and  the  Great  White 
Throne  judgment.  (7)  Eschatology  is  properly  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  contemplation  of  the  future  estate  of 
angels  and  men,  of  the  fact  of  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth.  False  theories  of  the  future  estate  of  man 
must  be  exposed,  including  annihilation,  transmigration, 
soul-sleeping,  restorationism,  the  Roman  Catholic  theory 
of  purgatory,  and  all  suppositions  relative  to  a  so-called 
“second  chance.”  Most  essential  to  the  faithful  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel  is  the  extended  research  into  all  that 
is  included  in  the  doctrine  of  the  future  estate  of  the 
unsaved.  So,  in  like  manner,  the  extended  knowledge 
of  the  revealed  facts  regarding  the  future  estate  of  the 
saved  is  an  invaluable  preparation  for  that  ministry 
which  will  encourage  and  strengthen  the  saints,  proffer 
the  divinely  ordained  consolation  to  the  bereaved,  the 
suffering,  and  the  dying. 

Conclusion 

Since  there  are  many  independent  or  isolated  doc- 
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trines  found  in  the  Bible  which  do  not  readily  find  an 
appropriate  place  in  Systematic  Theology,  there  is  always 
need  for  additional  courses  of  discipline  for  the  pur¬ 
suance  of  these  important  themes.  Some  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  are:  Abiding  in  Christ,  Adoption,  Assurance, 
Authority,  Babylon,  Baptism,  Blasphemy,  Blindness, 
Blood,  Carnality,  Chastisement,  Cleansing,  Confession, 
Conversion,  Conscience,  Conviction,  Creeds,  Days,  Dark¬ 
ness,  Evangelists,  Faith,  Flesh,  Genealogy,  Gospel,  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Healing,  Heart,  Holiness,  Hope,  Humility,  In¬ 
fant  Salvation,  Inheritance,  Intercession,  Jerusalem, 
Judaism,  Life,  Lord’s  Day,  Lord’s  Supper,  Marriage, 
Ministry,  Miracle,  Mystery,  Names,  Numbers,  Obedi¬ 
ence,  Ordination,  Ordinance,  Peace,  Perfection,  Power, 
Praise,  Prayer,  Preaching,  Rewards,  Sabbath,  Sacrifice, 
Saint,  Sanctification,  Separation,  Standing  and  State, 
Stewardship,  Suffering,  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  Tempta¬ 
tion,  Throne,  Tithing,  Tongues,  Transfiguration,  Types, 
Woman,  World,  Zion. 
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HAVE  WE  A  GOD  OF  DESTRUCTION? 

Every  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  must  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  word  “destroy” 
appears  on  the  sacred  page.  For  many,  this  spoils  the 
Old  Testament.  At  the  very  least,  it  means  in  their 
minds  that  the  Old  Testament  must  be  put  upon  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  lower  level  of  appreciation  than  the  New.  It 
may  even  mean  that  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  dis¬ 
carded,  except  for  the  nobler  portions  that  can  be 
salvaged  because  they  happen  to  accord  with  New  Testa¬ 
ment  emphases. 

Before  resorting  to  such  drastic  measures,  we  would 
do  well  to  see  if  there  is  any  reason  for  this  aspect  of 
the  Old  Covenant  that  will  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
the  revelation  of  the  New,  and  therefore  into  harmony 
with  the  divine  purpose  as  disclosed  in  the  Bible  as  a 
whole.  In  Galatians,  Paul  contrasts  Israel  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  law  with  the  one  who  has  become  justi¬ 
fied  by  faith  in  Christ.  The  first  is  but  an  infant;  the 
second  a  full-grown  son.  Who  would  think  of  dealing 
with  an  infant  in  the  same  fashion  as  with  an  adult? 
The  child  needs  to  be  nourished  and  protected  and  taught 
before  the  life  is  strong  enough  to  take  its  place  in  the 
world.  It  is  exactly  this  difference  which  appears  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  two  great  dispensations.  The  temper 
of  Old  Testament  piety  is  subjective  and  conservatory. 
Evil  is  resisted  rather  than  overcome.  There  is  almost 
no  religious  propaganda  by  the  nation,  for  her  time  and 
strength  are  taken  up  in  trying  to  be  faithful  to  God  and 
His  requirements.  James*  definition  of  religion,  there¬ 
fore,  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  his  book  as  a 
whole,  is  more  truly  representative  of  the  spirit  of  the 
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Old  Testament  than  of  the  New,  for  the  ideal  religious 
life  under  the  gospel  is  much  more  active.  It  is  perhaps 
best  summarized  in  the  word  “witness,”  descriptive  of 
one  who  has  experienced  the  transforming  grace  and 
power  of  God  in  order  to  become  a  channel  for  this  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  world.  So  we  may  say  that  God  was  at  work 
in  the  old  economy  bringing  up  His  children,  but  in  the 
present  age  He  has  turned  them  loose  as  full-grown 
sons,  able  to  live  in  the  world  and  overcome  it. 

With  this  distinction  in  mind,  we  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  that  when  God  took  Israel  at  Sinai  as  His  chosen 
people.  He  was  obliged  to  manifest  clearly  those  attri¬ 
butes  that  would  inspire  a  reverential  fear  and  obedience. 
He  no  longer  seems  the  mild,  kindly  Deity  who  walked 
and  talked  with  the  patriarchs;  He  is  now  dealing  with 
a  nation,  and  that  nation  needs  discipline.  And  if  He 
must  be  stern  in  His  dealings  with  the  covenant  nation 
as  regards  its  internal  development.  He  must  be  equally 
rigid  in  guarding  His  people  from  outward  corrupting 
influences,  the  abominations  of  the  nations.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  Israel  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  prom¬ 
ised  land,  the  command  came  to  exterminate  its  inhab¬ 
itants.  “When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bring  thee  into 
the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  and  hath  cast 
out  many  nations  before  thee,  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Girgashites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and 
the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites,  seven 
nations  greater  and  mightier  than  thou;  and  when  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  before  thee;  thou  shalt 
smite  them,  and  utterly  destroy  them;  thou  shalt  make 
no  covenant  with  them,  nor  shew  mercy  unto  them” 
(Deut.  7:1,  2). 

There  are  more  than  fifty  Hebrew  words  and  forms 
that  are  translated  “destroy”  in  the  King  James  Version. 
It  is  possible  to  discover  a  distinctive  force  in  most  of 
these  words.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  to  do  with  the 
manner  of  the  destruction  or  with  its  effect,  such  as  to 
ruin,  to  crush,  to  swallow  up,  to  cut  off,  to  mar,  to  blot 
out,  etc.  They  reveal  nothing  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
act.  There  is  a  word,  however,  that  combines  the  thought 
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of  utter  destruction  with  the  purpose  behind  it.  This  is 
the  word  “charam”  translated  “destroy”  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  Deuteronomy.  It  behooves  us  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  word.  The  noun  from  this  root  “charam”  is 
translated  “curse”  or  “devoted  thing.”  It  occurs,  for 
example,  in  Lev.  27 :21,  with  reference  to  a  field.  A  man 
might  set  apart  a  field  for  the  Lord,  dedicating  it  to 
Him,  in  which  case  it  became  the  possession  of  the  priest 
who  acted  as  God's  representative.  Henceforth  it  was  a 
field  devoted  to  the  Lord  and  could  not  be  recalled  or 
redeemed.  It  bore  the  same  irrevocable  character  as  a 
vow.  The  element  of  curse  would  become  prominent  if 
the  claim  of  the  Lord  should  be  violated.  Thus,  when 
the  children  of  Israel  took  Jericho,  they  were  instructed 
to  dedicate  the  wealth  of  the  city  to  God,  destroying  as 
a  sacrifice  to  Him  everything  but  the  vessels  of  silver, 
gold,  brass  and  iron,  which  went  into  the  Lord's  treas¬ 
ury  (Josh.  6:19).  Achan's  act  was  accordingly  a  griev¬ 
ous  sin.  Let  us  translate  Josh.  6:18  in  order  to  see  the 
force  of  the  word  under  consideration.  “But  as  for  you, 
only  keep  yourselves  from  the  devoted  thing,  lest  ye 
occasion  a  curse,  and  ye  take  from  the  devoted  thing 
and  make  the  camp  of  Israel  to  become  a  curse  and 
trouble  it.”  The  root  “charam”  occurs  four  times  here, 
twice  as  “devoted”  and  twice  as  “curse.”  Even  as  a 
field  might  be  devoted  to  the  Lord  for  His  use,  so  a  city 
or  a  nation  could  be  turned  over  to  Him,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  cities  and  nations  of  Canaan,  that  is  what  hap¬ 
pened.  But  since  they  had  no  use,  being  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord,  they  had  to  be  destroyed.  The  act  of  destruc¬ 
tion  was  primarily  a  religious  exercise,  performed  with 
the  sword,  a  sacrifice  to  a  God  who  deals  in  justice.  It 
was  a  holy  war,  in  truth. 

Inasmuch  as  Israel  acted  under  divine  command,  the 
onus  of  her  deeds,  in  so  far  as  they  represented  a  faith¬ 
ful  accomplishing  of  His  will,  must  rest  on  God  and  not 
on  the  people.  That  He  had  a  discriminating  purpose 
appears  in  the  fact  that  He  did  not  order  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  all  nations  whom  Israel  might  encounter.  “When 
thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight  against  it,  then 
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proclaim  peace  unto  it.  And  it  shall  be,  if  it  make  thee 
answer  of  peace,  and  open  unto  thee,  then  it  shall  be, 
that  all  the  people  that  is  found  therein  shall  be  tribu¬ 
taries  unto  thee,  and  they  shall  serve  thee”  (Deut.  20:10, 
11).  The  passage  goes  on  to  state  that  if  the  city  refuse 
peace,  Israel  was  to  lay  siege,  destroy  the  males,  but 
preserve  alive  the  women  and  children,  taking  the  spoil 
of  the  city  for  themselves.  This  was  to  apply  only  to 
“cities  which  are  very  far  off  from  thee,  which  are  not 
of  the  cities  of  these  nations.”  Some  mercy  was  to  be 
shown  remote  communities,  but  no  quarter  to  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Canaan.  In  the  light  of  this  section,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  liken  Israel  to  the  barbaric  hordes  which  have 
swept  out  of  Asia  from  time  to  time,  threatening  to 
engulf  western  civilization,  or  to  compare  her  with  the 
Moslems  who  ranged  far  and  wide  to  impose  their  faith 
by  the  sword.  Israel  was  restricted  in  her  crusade  of 
destruction  to  the  inheritance  given  her  of  God,  already 
claimed  and  dedicated  by  partriarchal  altars,  that  it 
might  be  the  cradle  for  the  development  of  that  nation 
which  should  give  the  world  its  two  priceless  gifts,  a 
sacred  library  and  a  saving  Messiah. 

We  are  on  the  wrong  track  altogether  if  we  think 
that  the  children  of  Israel  relished  this  commission,  glad 
for  an  opportunity  to  work  off  a  warlike,  vindictive 
spirit.  As  soon  as  they  gained  a  foothold  in  the  land, 
they  began  to  grow  lax  about  carrying  out  their  march¬ 
ing  orders.  They  did  not  utterly  drive  out  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  land,  but  fraternized  with  them,  until  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  their  midst  with  a  rebuke 
and  a  dire  prophecy.  “Ye  have  not  obeyed  my  voice; 
why  have  ye  done  this?  Wherefore  I  also  said,  I  will 
not  drive  them  out  from  before  you;  but  they  shall  be 
as  thorns  in  your  sides,  and  their  gods  shall  be  a  snare 
unto  you”  (Judges  2:2,  3). 

Israel  may  not  have  fully  understood  the  necessity 
for  this  wholesale  destruction,  and  therefore  the  more 
readily  extended  mercy.  But  from  God’s  standpoint,  a 
complete  destruction  was  essential  for  Israel’s  best  inter¬ 
est.  He  knew  what  we  are  only  beginning  to  find  out 
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about  Canaanite  worship  through  the  services  of  arch¬ 
aeology,  that  it  was  unspeakably  degrading.  By  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  surely,  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorite 
had  come  to  the  full,  meriting  the  judgment  that  Israel 
meted  out  as  God’s  representative.  Had  the  Israelites 
fulfilled  this  mission,  then  turned  in  some  other  direction 
for  a  permanent  home,  the  cause  could  still  be  pro¬ 
claimed  righteous,  but  since  they  were  to  settle  in  the 
very  mountains  and  valleys  desecrated  by  a  false  wor¬ 
ship  and  a  blighting  morality,  their  own  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare  depended  upon  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
God’s  command.  The  last  prop  that  a  misdirected  senti¬ 
ment  of  humaneness  might  use  to  support  its  plea  for 
the  Canaanites  falls  to  the  ground  when  we  reflect  that 
these  people  did  not  repent  of  their  abominations,  but 
resisted  the  incoming  of  Israel,  knowing  all  the  while 
that  the  presence  of  the  living  God  in  her  midst  had 
betfn  demonstrated  on  a  wide  front  from  Egypt  to  Jericho 
(cf.  Josh.  2:9-11;  5-1;  9:9,  10). 

Lest  we  think  that  God  acted  merely  out  of  special 
interest  in  His  chosen  people  apart  from  the  broader 
aspects  of  righteousness,  we  go  on  to  discover  that  He 
held  over  Israel  the  same  threat  of  destruction  in  case 
of  defection  to  idolatry.  “If  thou  shalt  hear  say  in  one 
of  thy  cities,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee  to 
dwell  there,  saying.  Certain  men,  the  children  of  Belial, 
are  gone  out  from  among  you,  and  have  withdrawn  the 
inhabitants  of  their  city,  saying.  Let  us  go  and  serve 
other  gods,  which  ye  have  not  known;  Then  shalt  thou 
enquire,  and  make  search,  and  ask  diligently;  and,  be¬ 
hold,  if  it  be  true,  and  the  thing  certain,  that  such 
abomination  is  wrought  among  you;  Thou  shalt  surely 
smite  (nakah,  describing  the  act)  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  destroying  it  utterly 
(charam,  the  rationale  of  the  act)  and  all  that  is  therein, 
and  the  cattle  thereof,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  And 
thou  shalt  gather  all  the  spoil  of  it  into  the  midst  of  the 
street  thereof,  and  shalt  burn  with  fire  the  city,  and  all 
the  spoil  thereof  every  whit,  for  the  Lord  thy  God :  and 
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it  shall  be  an  heap  for  ever;  it  shall  not  be  built  again. 
And  there  shall  cleave  nought  of  the  cursed  (devoted) 
thing  to  thine  hand:  that  the  Lord  may  turn  from  the 
fierceness  of  his  anger,  and  shew  thee  mercy,  and  have 
compassion  upon  thee,  and  multiply  thee,  as  he  hath 
sworn  unto  thy  fathers”  (Deut.  13:12-17). 

Relaxed  vigilance  and  carelessness  engendered  by  re¬ 
ligious  indifference,  perhaps  masquerading  under  the 
guise  of  tolerance,  served  to  nullify  this  provision  in  ac¬ 
tual  practice  (cf.  Judges  18).  But  Israel’s  failure  to 
purge  her  own  borders  only  drove  God  to  the  necessity  of 
bringing  in  the  nations  to  act  as  His  servants  in  punish¬ 
ing  her.  What  God  commanded  His  people  to  do  to  the 
Canaanites,  He  finally  declares  He  must  do  to  His  own 
people  by  the  hand  of  a  heathen  king.  “Behold,  I  will 
send  and  take  all  the  families  of  the  north,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of  Babylon,  my 
servant,  and  will  bring  them  against  this  land,  and 
against  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  against  all  these 
nations  round  about,  and  will  utterly  destroy  (charam) 
them,  and  make  them  an  astonishment,  and  an  hissing, 
and  perpetual  desolations”  (Jer.  25:9).  This  choice  of 
Babylon  as  a  scourge  of  Judah  did  not  bring  her  im¬ 
munity  from  the  judgment  of  God  upon  her  own  sins 
any  more  than  Judah’s  privileged  position  spared  her  in 
days  of  declension  and  apostasy.  “Come  against  her 
(Babylon)  from  the  utmost  border,  open  her  store¬ 
houses;  cast  her  up  as  heaps,  and  destroy  her  utterly 
(charam);  let  nothing  of  her  be  left”  (Jer.  50:26).  It 
is  a  solemn  thing  to  trace  the  working  of  this  presiding 
justice  all  down  the  course  of  time.  One  of  the  greatest 
historians  of  the  past,  an  astute  observer  of  human 
affairs,  makes  this  the  chief  lesson  of  history.  “It  (his¬ 
tory)  is  a  voice  for  ever  sounding  across  the  centuries 
the  laws  of  right  and  wrong.  Opinions  alter,  manners 
change,  creeds  rise  and  fall,  but  the  moral  law  is  written 
on  the  tablets  of  eternity.  From  every  false  word  or 
unrighteous  deed,  for  cruelty  and  oppression,  for  lust  or 
vanity,  the  price  has  to  be  paid  at  last:  not  always  by 
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the  chief  offenders,  but  paid  by  some  one.  Justice  and 
truth  alone  endure  and  live.”* 

There  is  another  point  at  which  threatening  and 
slaughter  breathe  through  the  Old  Testament.  In  the 
psalms,  side  by  side  with  exalted  notes  of  praise  to  God 
are  prayers  for  vengeance  and  destruction  upon  the 
psalmist’s  enemies.  These  cries  of  imprecation  come 
principally  from  David.  One  acquainted  with  his  life  as 
a  warrior  is  hardly  prepared  for  such  outbursts,  because 
in  fairness  and  nobility,  in  his  general  conduct  toward 
his  enemies,  he  ranks  well  with  the  most  enlightened 
monarchs  and  chieftians.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty 
comes  when  we  appreciate  his  position.  He  spoke  not 
merely  as  a  man,  nor  as  a  saint  of  God,  but  as  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  the  head  of  a  great  line  of  kings 
that  would  eventuate  in  the  Messiah.  If  God  was  will¬ 
ing  thus  to  confer  dignity  on  David,  the  latter  was 
bound  to  feel  his  official  importance.  Honor  accorded 
him  was  honor  indirectly  given  to  God  Himself,  and 
opposition  to  him  was  defiance  of  the  Almighty.  His 
enemies  were  Gods  enemies,  so  he  pleads  with  God  to 
deal  with  them.  If  there  appeared  to  be  any  hope  of  a 
contrite  spirit  in  these  adversaries,  we  may  be  sure  that 
David’s  prayers  would  have  taken  cognizance  of  this. 

What  shall  we  say  of  Israel’s  prophets,  those  stal¬ 
warts  who  were  filled  with  a  passion  for  righteousness, 
who  were  God’s  mouthpieces  in  the  days  of  danger  and 
decline?  It  has  become  customary  in  some  quarters  to 
regard  as  the  chief  contribution  of  the  prophets  their 
high  conception  of  God,  with  the  correlative  standards 
which  this  conception  sets  up  in  the  relations  of  man 
to  God  and  man  to  man.  Particularly  is  this  true  wherein 
their  teaching  is  seen  to  coincide  with  the  teaching  of 
that  One  who  by  His  own  declaration  came  to  fulfill  the 
prophets.  True  and  valuable  as  this  observation  is,  it 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  remainder  of  the  picture.  The 
prophets  presented  their  ideals  and  made  their  appeals 
to  Israel,  God’s  chosen  people,  only  to  be  mistreated  and 
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to  have  mocking  for  warning.  Israel  in  its  present 
world-wide  dispersion  is  still  drinking  the  cup  of  misery 
pressed  to  its  lips  by  its  rejection  of  the  prophets  and 
lastly,  the  Prophet  Himself.  Before  the  day  dawns  for 
them,  these  people  must  pass  through  a  still  sorer  trial, 
the  time  of  Jacob’s  trouble.  God  has  been  using  the  na¬ 
tions  to  chastise  His  ancient  people.  By  that  same 
faithfulness  to  His  eternally  righteous  self,  He  must  deal 
in  judgment  with  these  nations  who  have  failed  to  ap¬ 
prehend  the  object  lesson  of  Israel  and  have  gone  on 
unheeding  in  their  sin  and  unbelief.  God  has  set  a  time 
of  reckoning  for  them,  and  it  will  come  as  surely  as  it 
overtook  the  nations  of  Canaan,  as  surely  as  it  cast 
Israel  out  to  become  a  people  scattered  and  pealed.  It 
will  come,  furthermore,  in  time  and  not  in  eternity,  for 
only  so  can  God  deal  with  nations  as  distinct  from  indi¬ 
viduals. 

“Come  near,  ye  nations,  to  hear;  and  hearken,  ye 
people;  let  the  earth  hear,  and  all  that  is  therein;  the 
world,  and  all  things  that  come  forth  of  it.  For  the 
indignation  of  the  Lord  is  upon  all  nations,  and  his  fury 
upon  all  their  armies:  he  hath  utterly  destroyed  them 
(charam),  he  hath  delivered  them  to  the  slaughter”  (Isa. 
34:1,  2).  “A  noise  shall  come  even  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth ;  for  the  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  the  nations, 
he  will  plead  with  all  flesh;  he  will  give  them  that  are 
wicked  to  the  sword,  saith  the  Lord.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  Behold,  evil  shall  go  forth  from  nation  to 
nation,  and  a  great  whirlwind  shall  be  raised  up  from 
the  coasts  of  the  earth.  And  the  slain  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  at  that  day  from  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the 
other  end  of  the  earth:  they  shall  not  be  lamented, 
neither  gathered,  nor  buried;  they  shall  be  dung  upon 
the  ground”  (Jer.  25:31-33).  “Behold,  the  day  of  the 
Lord  cometh,  and  thy  spoil  shall  be  divided  in  the  midst 
of  thee.  For  I  will  gather  all  nations  against  Jerusalem 
to  battle;  and  the  city  shall  be  taken,  and  the  houses 
rifled,  and  the  women  ravished;  and  half  of  the  city 
shall  go  forth  into  captivity,  and  the  residue  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  shall  not  be  cut  off  from  the  city.  Then  shall  the 
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Lord  go  forth,  and  fight  against  those  nations,  as  when 
he  fought  in  the  day  of  battle”  (Zech.  14:1-3). 

For  such  drastic  action  there  must  be  an  adequate 
explanation,  the  more  so  since  we  are  dealing  not  with 
man  but  with  God,  of  Whom  judgment  is  His  strange 
work  (Isa.  28:21).  In  the  second  psalm  we  have  the 
answer.  The  nations  provoke  God's  wrath  and  sore  dis¬ 
pleasure  by  rebellion.  “The  kings  of  the  earth  set  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together,  against  the 
Lord,  and  against  his  anointed,  saying,  “Let  us  break 
their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us” 
(Ps.  2:2,  3).  It  is  this  defiance  of  His  authority  that 
obliges  God  to  send  forth  His  Son  to  break  the  nations 
with  a  rod  of  iron  and  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's 
vessel.  The  apostles  perceived  that  the  death  of  Christ 
was  due  to  the  outcropping  of  this  hateful  godless  spirit 
of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  His 
death  (Acts  4:25-27).  But  the  Christ  who  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  men  and  rose  again  did  not  thereupon  take 
the  rod  of  iron.  Because  He  failed  to  do  so  then  is  no 
proof  that  He  will  not  do  so  in  time  to  come.  The  post¬ 
ponement  of  judgment  accords  with  His  own  careful 
announcement  concerning  His  first  advent,  when  in  the 
synagogue  at  Nazareth  He  read  from  the  prophet  Isaiah 
a  prophecy  of  His  own  work — “to  preach  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord.”  He  did  not  read  the  rest  of  the 
prophecy — “and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God,”  for 
this  was  not  to  be  until  His  second  advent  (Luke  4:16- 
19). 

Might  it  not  be,  however,  that  we  have  mistaken  the 
import  of  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  that  tell  of 
a  day  of  wrath  for  the  nations?  Is  it  not  possible  that 
we  are  wrong  in  looking  for  another  personal  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Lord  at  which  time  these  things  will  come  to 
pass?  Not  so,  as  long  as  the  Revelation  stands  as  the 
capstone  of  divine  truth.  It  has  the  same  story  to  tell  as 
the  seers  of  the  Old  Covenant.  “And  I  saw  heaven 
opened,  and  behold  a  white  horse;  and  he  that  sat  upon 
him  was  called  Faithful  and  True,  and  in  righteousness 
he  doth  judge  and  make  war.  His  eyes  were  as  a  flame 
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of  fire,  and  on  his  head  were  many  crowns;  and  he  had 
a  name  written,  that  no  man  knew,  but  he  himself.  And 
he  was  clothed  with  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood;  and  his 
name  is  called  The  Word  of  God.  And  the  armies  which 
were  in  heaven  followed  him  upon  white  horses,  clothed 
in  fine  linen,  white  and  clean.  And  out  of  his  mouth 
goeth  a  sharp  sword,  that  with  it  he  should  smite  the 
nations:  and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron;  and 
he  treadeth  the  winepress  of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of 
Almighty  God.  And  he  hath  on  his  vesture  and  on  his 
thigh  a  name  written,  KING  OF  KINGS,  AND  LORD 
OF  LORDS”  (Rev.  19:11-16). 

We  seem  to  be  far  removed  here  from  the  spirit  of 
the  angelic  announcement  that  accompanied  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace” 
(Luke  2:14).  But  the  heavenly  message  clearly  defined 
the  scope  of  that  peace — “among  men  in  whom  he  is 
well  pleased.”®  There  must  be  a  sword  at  the  entrance 
to  this  Paradise  if  there  is  to  be  genuine  peace  within, 
for  without  are  the  rebellious  and  unbelieving  who  have 
no  share  in  this  peace  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  saving 
faith  in  the  Redeemer  of  men. 

It  will  be  an  awful  day  for  the  nations  when  the  Lord 
gives  them  the  cup  of  His  wrath,  saying,  “Drink  ye,  and 
be  drunken,  and  spue,  and  fall,  and  rise  no  more,  because 
of  the  sword  which  I  will  send  among  you”  (Jer.  25:27). 
But  it  was  awful  night  for  the  Son  of  Man  when  He 
drank  the  cup  the  Father  gave  Him,  then  went  out  to 
taste  death  for  every  man.  As  long  as  there  is  escape 
from  the  one  by  acknowledging  the  other,  no  creature  of 
God  can  raise  his  head  and  say,  “What  doest  Thou?” 

Everett  F.  Harrison. 
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SHOULD  NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK  BE 
“REQUIRED”  IN  OUR  MINISTERIAL 
TRAINING  COURSES? 

Should  the  theological  seminaries  follow  the  example 
of  many  colleges  and  make  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages  optional  ?  This  is  one  of  the  crucial  questions  be¬ 
fore  theological  teachers  and  students  today.  Very  impor¬ 
tant  results  how  from  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and 
it  is  our  purpose  to  examine  the  question  briefly. 

More  and  more  keenly  the  theological  seminaries  feel 
the  effect  of  the  changes  being  made  in  the  courses  in 
the  colleges.  Since  today  many  colleges  require  neither 
Latin  nor  Greek  for  the  B.  A.  degree,  the  ministerial 
student  often  comes  to  the  seminary  not  only  without 
any  knowledge  of  these  languages,  but  with  the  distinct 
feeling  that  the  study  of  the  Biblical  language  is,  to  say 
the  least,  not  important.  Let  him  that  wishes  to  become 
a  specialist  in  that  fleld  have  the  opportunity  of  taking 
a  thorough  course  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  let  him 
that  is  not  interested  in  these  languages  as  a  specialty 
be  permitted  to  take  other  subjects,  more  to  his  liking 
and  more  important  in  his  judgment.  This  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  many  young  men  today  when  they  consider  what 
seminary  to  attend  for  training  for  deflnite  Christian 
service.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  many  theological 
institutions  are  adopting  this  viewpoint  and  are  making 
either  one  or  both  the  Biblical  languages  optional.  One 
wonders  how  the  smaller  seminary  can  long  maintain 
a  language  department  when  such  is  the  attitude  toward 
the  subject;  for  no  matter  how  much  individual  teach¬ 
ers  may  recommend  the  courses  in  the  Greek  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  the  seminary’s  attitude  in  making  the  courses 
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elective  indicates  that  officially  the  school  does  not  con¬ 
sider  them  indispensable  to  every  student. 

But  why  oppose  this  tendency?  Why  not  follow  the 
example  of  other  institutions,  even  if  it  becomes  difficult 
or  even  impossible  to  maintain  a  language  department? 
The  writer  does  not  assume  to  be  an  authority  on  the 
technicalities  of  pedagogy,  but  he  does  insist  that  as  best 
we  can  we  ought  to  examine  the  question  before  we  come 
to  such  a  conclusion.  We  must  remember  that  not  all 
that  is  new  is  good,  and  that  not  all  that  is  old  is  bad. 
Since  the  older  seminaries  rather  uniformly  required 
the  languages  of  all  their  students,  we  begin  by  con¬ 
sidering  the  objections  that  are  being  offered  today  to 
this  practice.  When  we  have  had  these  before  us  we 
shall  suggest  briefly  an  explanation  of  the  present  ten¬ 
dency;  and  then  we  shall  follow  with  the  positive  rea¬ 
sons  for  requiring  the  languages  of  all  students.  What 
is  true  of  New  Testament  Greek  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
true  of  Old  Testament  Hebrew  also ;  but  for  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  we  confine  ourselves  more  particularly  to 
the  importance  of  New  Testament  Greek. 

The  Objections  Considered 

The  modern  applicant  for  ministerial  training  asks, 
“Why  continue  to  require  New  Testament  Greek  in  a 
day  when  there  are  so  many  translations?”  “Can  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  three  or  four  years  acquire  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  to  do  independent  work  in  the 
Greek  Testament?”  “Are  there  not  many  more  ‘prac¬ 
tical*  subjects  in  the  theological  curriculum  that  one 
could  take?’*  These  questions  are  in  reality  objections 
to  the  study  of  the  language.  They  deserve  careful  ex¬ 
amination  and  merit  a  sincere  answer. 

It  would  seem  that  the  many  translations  of  the  New 
Testament  so  far  from  being  an  argument  against  the 
study  of  the  original  are  in  reality  an  argument  for  it. 
A  friend  of  the  writer,  a  well-known  Bible  teacher,  has 
approximately  160  English  translations  of  the  whole 
or  parts  of  the  Bible.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing 
wrong  about  the  acquisition  of  numerous  translations. 
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Much  help  can  be  obtained  from  a  comparison  of  dif¬ 
ferent  translations  by  one  well  taught  in  the  Scriptures 
as  a  whole,  especially  if  he  be  able  to  check  up  the  trans¬ 
lations  with  the  original.  But  one  wonders  how  the 
young  student  unfamiliar  with  the  original  could  arrive 
at  the  exact  meaning  of  a  passage  by  reference  to  the 
translations.  Is  it  sufficient  to  say,  “It  seems  to  me 
that  this  translation  gives  the  true  meaning  here?” 
Clearly,  such  a  practice  makes  personal  opinion  the  final 
criterion, — a  most  unscientific  procedure.  Heretics  and 
false  teachers  have  always  been  quick  to  adopt  a  ren¬ 
dering  that  is  in  harmony  with  their  preconceived  no¬ 
tions;  but  the  faithful  minister  of  the  Word  should  seek 
for  a  more  objective  touchstone  than  mere  personal 
preference. 

Perhaps  we  should  stop  to  inquire  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  many  translations.  Is  it  because  of  pecuniary 
reward  or  the  ambition  for  honor?  Possibly  these  con¬ 
siderations  may  enter  in  somewhat  in  some  cases;  but 
the  writer  believes  that  there  is  a  deeper  reason  than 
that.  It  seems  to  him  that  scholar  after  scholar  has 
felt  that  all  existing  translations  fall  short  in  many  in¬ 
stances  of  giving  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  in  the 
original.  Becoming  fascinated  with  the  richness  of 
meaning  in  the  Greek  text,  he  has  yielded  to  the  impulse 
to  try  to  improve  on  the  existing  renderings,  and  so  has 
added  his  own  version.  Thus  the  presence  of  the  many 
English  translations  in  reality  argues  for  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  translations  when  one  is  concerned  about  abso¬ 
lute  accuracy  in  his  study. 

But  can  a  student  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language  in  three  or  four  years  to  do  inde¬ 
pendent  work  in  that  language?  We  reply.  That  de¬ 
pends  on  what  we  mean  by  “independent.”  If  we  mean 
without  recourse  to  lexicons  and  grammars,  then  the 
answer  would,  in  most  cases,  be  in  the  negative.  The 
careful  student  will  admit  that  even  in  his  English 
study  he  is  not  altogether  independent  of  the  dictionary 
and  grammar;  how  much  less  can  he  in  so  short  a  time 
become  independent  of  such  works  of  reference  in  a 
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language  that  is  read  but  not  spoken?  But  if  we  mean 
ability  to  ascertain  accurately  just  what  the  text  means 
by  the  aid  of  such  helps;  if  we  mean  ability  to  follow 
and  test  the  interpretations  of  Greek  commentaries, 
then  the  answer  would  be  in  the  affirmative.  A  student 
can  in  the  time  specified  acquire  the  ability  to  get  the 
Greek  viewpoint  and  find  ways  of  expressing  that  view¬ 
point;  he  can  become  qualified  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  of  the  interpretations  of  commentaries  on  the 
text  of  the  original.  And  that  is  an  accomplishment 
abundantly  worth  while. 

And  what  about  the  third  question,  Are  there  not 
many  more  “practical”  subjects  in  the  theological  cur¬ 
riculum  today  than  the  languages?  In  turn  we  should 
like  to  ask.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  “practical”? 
Is  there  anything  more  practical  than  an  exact  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Word  of  God?  We  are  thinking  not 
only  of  the  personal  spiritual  benefit  to  the  student,  but 
also  of  the  broader  value  of  exegesis  for  an  expository 
ministry  and  for  the  organization  of  one’s  whole  theo¬ 
logical  thinking.  Look  at  the  practice  in  other  fields  of 
mental  culture.  When  anyone  undertakes  to  study  Plato 
scientifically,  does  he  do  it  in  the  translations?  Or  take 
the  case  of  history.  Are  not  educators  constantly  direct¬ 
ing  their  students  to  the  “sources”?  It  is  the  same  with 
regard  to  Biblical  science.  Christian  ministers  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  expected  to  have  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  Word  of  God.  It  is  their  specialty.  Can  they  lay 
full  claim  to  specialization  if  they  content  themselves 
with  the  versions?  Is  not  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  original  necessary  to  the  highest  type  of  expository 
preaching?  We  thank  God  for  the  time-honored  Author¬ 
ized  Version;  but  have  not  such  mistranslations  in  it  as 
come  from  the  confusion  of  the  Greek  words  for  “world” 
and  “age,”  for  “hades”  and  “hell,”  for  “devil”  and 
“demon,”  not  to  mention  those  of  lesser  importance, 
helped  to  build  up  and  perpetuate  colossal  false  teach¬ 
ings?  It  would  seem  to  be  “practical”  enough  to  be  able 
to  refute  the  teachings  of  the  restitutionists,  second 
probationists,  annihilationists,  and  other  errorists,  by 
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direct  reference  to  the  original,  especially  since  they  so 
generally  pretend  to  base  their  interpretations  on  the 
original;  it  would  seem  to  be  abundantly  worth  while 
to  get  such  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  text 
that  one  can  use  it  in  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  formulation  of  his  own  doctrinal  views.  For 
the  candidate  for  the  foreign  field  there  is  always  the 
additional  possibility  that  he  will  have  to  labor  in  a 
field  where  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures  has  to 
be  made  or  an  old  one  revised.  Shall  he  content  himself 
with  translating  from  the  English  Bible  or  shall  he  as¬ 
pire  to  translate  from  the  original?  There  would  seem 
to  be  few  subjects  more  foundational  to  the  Christian 
worker  than  the  study  of  the  Biblical  languages. 

The  Explanation  Suggested 

If,  now,  the  tendency  in  theological  education  today 
is  to  get  away  from  the  study  of  the  languages,  what  is 
the  reason  for  it?  We  have  shown  the  inadequacy  of  the 
objections  to  their  continuance  as  required  subjects;  let 
us  next  suggest  two  explanations  of  the  tendency  itself. 

The  first  is  the  present-day  emphasis  on  utilitarian¬ 
ism  in  pedagogy  and  philosophy.  Adopting  the  dictum 
of  modem  philosophy  that  we  should  include  nothing  in 
our  curricula  that  does  not  ^Tunction’*  in  the  life  of  the 
graduate,  some  men  claim  that  New  Testament  Greek 
must  be  eliminated  from  the  list  of  required  subjects. 
They  tell  us  that  men  in  the  ministry  today  seldom  use 
the  Greek  Testament  in  their  pulpit  preparation,  and 
that  others  with  very  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Greek 
are  more  successful  in  the  ministry  than  those  with  the 
regular  courses  in  this  subject.  How,  we  are  asked,  do 
you  explain  these  facts,  if  the  study  of  Greek  placed  the 
one  class  in  so  advantageous  a  position,  and  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  success  of  the 
other? 

In  reply  to  the  first  assertion  it  may  be  said  that 
there  are  still  a  goodly  number  of  ministers  that  make 
use  of  their  Greek  Testament  in  the  study,  though  the 
number  is  not  as  large  as  it  was  a  generation  ago. 
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There  are  several  explanations  why  many  no  longer 
depend  on  the  original  in  a  large  sense.  The  present- 
day  minister  is  so  overburdened  with  administrative 
duties,  social  endeavors,  and  public  services,  that  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  observe  regular  hours  for  study  of 
any  kind.  Some  of  the  activities  of  the  modern  pastor 
may  not  altogether  square  with  the  Biblical  conception 
of  the  ministry;  some  of  them  undoubtedly  have  been 
assumed  because  of  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  at 
the  expense  of  systematic  private  study.  If  on  leav¬ 
ing  the  seminary  the  young  minister  does  not  reserve 
for  himself  definite  hours  for  study,  including  his  Greek 
Testament,  he  will  soon  show  it  in  his  preaching.  He 
will  certainly  not  long  retain  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language.  So  when  after  this  condition  has 
well  set  in  he  snatches  a  few  spare  moments  at  irregular 
intervals  during  the  week  for  sermon  preparation,  he 
finds  it  easier  to  sit  down  with  the  English  Bible  than 
to  dig  away  at  the  original.  This  accounts  for  most  of 
the  nonuse  of  the  Biblical  languages  by  men  in  the 
ministry  today.  But  we  believe  that  in  some  cases  the 
reason  can  be  traced  a  step  further  back  than  that.  All 
too  many  come  out  of  the  seminary  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  Greek  they  did  take,  and  so  they 
have  little  to  preserve  and  build  on.  Never  having  at¬ 
tained  to  a  mastery  of  forms  and  functions,  they  have 
never  felt  sure  of  their  own  interpretations.  It  may 
have  been  the  teacher’s  fault.  Perhaps  he  was  too  eager 
to  make  exegetes  out  of  his  pupils  and  did  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  drill  them  on  the  mechanics  of  the  language,  or 
perhaps  he  took  a  purely  professional  interest  in  the 
language  and  so  taught  nothing  but  accidence  and  syn¬ 
tax.  Both  are  extremes  to  be  avoided,  for  the  student 
that  is  taught  to  exegete  without  a  thorough  grounding 
in  grammar  must  remain  a  slave  of  the  commentaries, 
and  the  student  that  studies  nothing  but  grammar 
misses  the  enrichment  and  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
the  understanding  of  the  Greek  statement.  But  the 
writer  believes  that  these  are  faults  that  can  be  cor- 
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rected  and  that  the  student  can  be  inspired  to  do  original 
work  in  the  Greek  text. 

As  for  the  claim  that  many  Christian  leaders  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  Greek  are  more  successful  in 
the  ministry  than  others  who  have  that  knowledge  we 
may  say  that  that  does  not  disprove  our  contention  that 
with  it  they  might  have  become  even  more  successful. 
True  success  in  the  Lord's  work  is  not  due  to  one's 
knowledge  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  to  prayer, 
the  faithful  exposition  of  the  truth  one  does  know,  and 
the  blessing  of  God.  This  being  true,  we  fail  to  see 
how  such  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  Word  as  comes  from 
the  ability  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  can 
subtract  from  a  man's  success  in  the  ministry.  The 
rather  must  it  help  him  to  succeed  in  whatever  type 
of  work  he  may  be  engaged.  We  rejoice  at  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  those  honored  servants  of  God  who  have  not  had 
the  regular  theological  training;  but  it  seems  fair  to 
say  that  they  did  not  achieve  success  because  of  their 
deficiency  in  this  respect  but  in  spite  of  it.  There  are, 
we  may  admit,  a  few  men  so  wonderfully  endowed  of 
God  that  they  can  do  without  the  formal  training  of  the 
schools;  but  we  must  remember  that  there  was  only  one 
Spurgeon  and  only  one  Moody.  What  a  foolish  notion 
it  would  be  to  assume  that  all  that  one  needs  to  do  to 
become  a  Spurgeon  or  a  Moody  is  to  avoid  getting  any 
more  education  than  they  had  when  they  began  their 
ministry !  We  said  began  their  ministry,  for  we  know 
that  both  these  men  in  a  large  measure  overcame  their 
handicaps  by  prolonged  study  and  self-discipline  after 
they  got  into  the  ministry.  So  do  other  men  of  that 
type  today.  They  avail  themselves  of  the  fruit  of  the 
labors  of  other  men,  and,  in  some  cases,  attain  to  a 
mastery  of  the  technical  aspects  of  their  specialty  to  a 
degree  not  attained  by  the  seminary  graduate.  It  may 
be  said,  also,  that  generally  these  men  are  the  strongest 
advocates  of  intensive  training  for  our  young  people 
today.  They  feel  that  the  prospects  are  ever  so  much 
brighter  for  the  young  man  that  goes  out  fully  equipped 
from  the  beginning  than  for  the  young  man  that  must, 
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like  themselves,  spend  much  time  in  hard  study  along 
with  his  ministerial  labors,  time  that  ought  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the  Word  of 
God.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  right  to  say  that  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek  does  not  “function”  in  the  life  of  a  minister 
as  long  as  any  of  the  above  reasons  explain  either  his 
nonuse  of  the  Greek  Testament  or  his  success  without  a 
knowledge  of  that  language. 

If  the  first  explanation  is  not  well  founded  on  fact, 
the  second  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  real  reason. 
Briefly  stated.  It  is  the  present  attitude  toward  the 
Bible.  If  the  Scriptures  are  inspired  only  as  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Milton  are  inspired ;  if  they  are  but  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  pious  men  of  ancient  times;  then  they  are  not 
infallible.  If  they  are  not  infallible,  then  why  study 
them  with  minute  care.  Then  the  English  translations 
are  quite  sufficient  to  acquaint  us  with  the  general  out¬ 
lines  of  Old  Testament  history,  the  life  of  Christ,  and 
the  teaching  of  the  apostles.  Men  with  such  views  study 
the  Greek  Testament  chiefly,  if  at  all,  merely  as  a  lan¬ 
guage,  and  not  in  order  to  ascertain  the  full  significance 
of  its  message.  This  is  the  attitude  of  the  modernistic 
seminaries,  and  one  can  understand  why  such  institu¬ 
tions  make  Greek  an  elective.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  the  conservative  seminaries  should  do  so  also. 
Surely,  they  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  the  Scriptures 
need  not  be  studied  with  minute  care;  surely,  they  ac¬ 
cept  the  original  as  the  very  Word  of  God.  The  writer 
could  wish  that  schools  that  have  for  the  present  made 
the  Biblical  language  elective  would  reconsider  their 
action  and  restore  them  to  their  former  place  among 
the  required  subjects. 

The  Reasons  Stated 

We  have  discussed  the  objections  to  requiring  the 
Biblical  languages  of  all  theological  students  and  have 
suggested  a  possible  explanation  of  the  present  tendency 
to  get  away  from  the  older  practice.  Let  us  now  con¬ 
sider  the  positive  reasons  for  continuing  New  Testament 
Greek  as  a  “required”  subject. 
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In  the  first  place  we  would  mention  the  difficulty  of 
expressing  accurately  the  thought  of  one  language  in 
that  of  another.  In  a  general  way,  words,  phrases,  and 
clauses  in  one  language  are  similar  to  those  in  another, 
but  that  is  not  saying  they  are  always  exact  equivalents. 
Weymouth  shows  that  even  the  Greek  words  and 
tflTTos  are  not  always  the  exact  equivalents  of  our  English 
hand  and  horse,  though  they  usually  are.*  If  such  com¬ 
mon  words  as  these  sometimes  have  different  meanings 
in  the  two  languages,  what  is  to  be  said  about  the  ab¬ 
stract  words  ayamj,  aperfj,  etc. ;  about  the  many  cases  of 
nouns  and  pronouns  in  Greek  over  against  the  few  in 
English;  about  the  two  Greek  tenses  for  past  time  over 
against  our  one  past  tense,  etc.?  A  Greek  word  some¬ 
times  covers  more,  sometimes  less,  ground  than  the 
word  by  which  it  is  represented  in  our  English  trans¬ 
lations.  The  translator  is  constantly  confronted  by  two 
problems,  viz.,  first,  how  to  express  the  exact  shade  of 
meaning  in  the  original,  and,  secondly,  how  to  do  it  in 
idiomatic  English.  Sometimes  the  one  or  the  other  pur¬ 
pose  can  be  carried  out  only  in  part,  owing  to  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  two  idioms. 

But  someone  may  ask.  Why  then  study  Greek  if 
there  is  this  difficulty  in  exact  translation?  What  is  to 
be  gained  by  the  knowledge  of  a  meaning  that  you  can¬ 
not  express?  To  this  we  reply  that  we  recognize  the 
difficulty  of  exact  idiomatic  translation.  We  have  con¬ 
tended  above  that  this  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  versions.  But  we  deny  that  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  cannot  somehow  be  expressed  in  English.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  student  can  get  the  Greek  way  of  looking 
at  it  and  can  express  the  exact  meaning  by  paraphrase 
and  circumlocution  when  he  cannot  do  it  in  idiomatic 
English.  Dean  Alford  resorts  to  this  method  when  he 
comments  on  the  verb  iyevrjdrjTe  in  1  Pet.  3:6.*  This  verb 
is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  by  “whose  daughters  ye  are,” 
and  in  the  A.  S.  V.  by  “whose  children  ye  now  are.” 
Alford  remarks  that  “the  aorist  properly  refers  back  to 


^On  Rendering  into  English  of  the  Greek  Aorist  and  Perfect,  p.  4  f. 
*  Greek  Testament,  in  loc. 
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the  precise  time  when  they  were  so  made ;  but,”  he  adds, 
it  “cannot  be  so  expressed  in  English.”  He  means  in 
idiomatic  English,  for  he  translates  by  “of  whom  ye 
have  become  children.”  But  that  may  mean  by  a  long 
process  of  well-doing,  which  is  contrary  to  the  sense  of 
the  aorist.  Thus  his  explanatory  statement  is  needed 
to  indicate  the  true  force  of  the  original.  Take  as 
another  illustration  the  first  part  of  PauFs  statement 
in  Eph.  3 :17.  The  writer  was  long  puzzled  as  to  Paul’s 
meaning  when  he  prays,  as  the  A.  S.  V.  translates,  “that 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  through  faith.”  Were 
not  his  readers  Christians?  Was  not  Christ  already  in 
their  hearts?  Surely  that  was  the  case,  as  is  clear  from 
chs.  1  and  2.  What  then  does  he  mean?  It  was  not 
until  the  writer  looked  carefully  at  the  original  that 
light  came.  The  important  word  here  is  KaToiK^aaif  an 
aorist  infiinitive,  not  the  aorist  infinitive  oix^ai,  nor  the 
present  infinitive  obtelv.  We  have  here  the  compound 
word  KaToutiia  (from  Kara  and  olxita)  in  the  aorist  tense. 
The  compound  expresses  the  perfective  idea  and  means 
to  dwell  or  settle,  and  together  with  the  ingressive  (in¬ 
ceptive)  idea  in  the  aorist  signifies  to  take  up  perma¬ 
nent  abode,  to  settle  down  in  the  heart.  Not  that  Christ 
comes  and  goes  in  the  experience  of  the  believer,  but 
that  there  is  the  privilege  of  having  Him  Who  is  already 
in  the  heart  take  up  a  settled  abode  in  it.  This  implies 
a  larger  welcome  on  part  of  the  Christian  to  Christ  and 
a  fuller  surrender  to  Him.  This  is  what  Paul  prayed 
for,  and  this  is  what  believers  should  covet  today.  These 
examples  show  that  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Greek  can 
be  expressed,  though  not  always  in  idiomatic  English. 

In  the  second  place  we  would  emphasize  the  solemn 
obligations  of  the  Christian  minister.  He  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  “preach  the  Word”  (2  Tim.  4:2).  Even 
the  Old  Testament  says:  “He  that  hath  my  word,  let 
him  speak  my  word  faithfully”  (Jer.  23:28).  That 
means  more  than  to  maintain  a  general  loyalty  to  the 
great  fundamentals  of  the  faith :  it  means  a  conscientious 
dealing  with  every  part  of  the  revelation  God  has  given 
us.  Jesus  emphasized  the  importance  of  jots  and  tittles 
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in  the  Old  Testament  (Mt.  6:18),  is  the  New  Testament 
any  less  important  than  the  Old?  Paul  based  his  argu¬ 
ment  that  Jesus  is  the  One  through  Whom  the  Abra- 
hamic  blessing  comes  to  the  Gentiles  on  the  use  of  the 
singular  (Gal.  3:16).  A  knowledge  of  the  original 
makes  it  possible  to  interpret  the  Word  of  God  faith¬ 
fully.  The  Christian  minister  is  not  commissioned  to 
preach  the  current  views  of  philosophy  or  the  changing 
hypotheses  of  science;  he  is  not  called  upon  to  review 
the  latest  books  of  fiction  or  the  present-day  pictures  in 
the  movies;  he  is  not  even  charged  with  the  duty  of 
preaching  the  purest  kind  of  ethics  he  knows  and  of 
making  men  better, — ^he  is  asked  to  preach  the  Word, 
to  be  urgent  in  season,  out  of  season;  to  reprove,  re¬ 
buke,  exhort,  with  all  long-suffering  and  teaching 
(2  Tim.  4:2).  He,  like  Paul,  is  “set  for  the  defence  of 
the  Gospel”  (Phil.  1:16),  and,  as  Jude  says,  is  to  “con¬ 
tend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  unto 
the  saints”  (Jude  3).  He  is  not  to  handle  “the  Word 
of  God  deceitfully”  (2  Cor.  4:2),  for  he  is  a  steward 
of  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  “it  is  required  in  stewards, 
that  a  man  be  found  faithful”  (1  Cor.  4:1,2).  Some 
day  he  will  be  called  to  give  an  account  of  his  steward¬ 
ship.  What  will  he  say  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ 
if  he  has  not  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to 
become  qualified  for  the  most  exact  and  faithful  exposi¬ 
tion  of  God’s  Word? 

In  the  last  place  we  would  call  attention  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  exegesis  and  preaching.  Dr.  A.  T.  Robert¬ 
son  quotes  A.  M.  Fairbairn  as  saying,  “No  man  can  be 
a  theologian  who  is  not  a  philologian.  He  who  is  no 
grammarian  is  no  divine.”*  This  seems  like  an  exag¬ 
geration  in  our  day  of  superficial  Bible  study.  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ertson  refers  us  to  Alexander  Maclaren  as  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  dictum,  saying  that  “his  matchless  dis¬ 
courses  are  the  fruit  of  the  most  exact  scholarship  and 
spiritual  enthusiasm.”*  Thayer  says,  “The  somewhat 
indiscriminate  depreciation  of  the  study  of  the  dead 


*  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  p.  x. 
*Ibid. 
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languages  at  the  present  day  is  not  without  injurious 
influence  upon  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  to 
be  expounders  of  the  Divine  Word.”*  This  is  true,  and 
we  may  add  that  the  “depreciation”  has  grown  apace 
since  Thayer  wrote  the  above  words. 

We  have  emphasized  above  the  importance  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  Word.  No  wonder  there  is  such  a  dearth  of  exposi¬ 
tory  preaching  in  our  day  when  there  is  so  little  interest 
in  the  exact  study  of  the  text.  We  need  to  get  back  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  original  languages  if  we 
are  to  get  back  to  Biblical  preaching.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  foundations  for  the  Protestant 
Reformation  were  laid  in  the  Renaissance.  Think  of 
the  influence  in  those  days  of  the  lectures  of  such  men 
as  John  Reuchlin  (1455-1522)  in  Germany  who  taught 
Hebrew,  and  of  John  Colet  (1467-1519)  in  England  who 
lectured  on  the  Greek  text  of  PauFs  Epistles.  However 
far  these  men  may  have  fallen  from  the  true  evangelical 
position,  they  contributed  much  to  the  undermining  of 
the  speculative  fancies  of  the  Schoolmen  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  fuller  evangelical  message.  Would  it 
not  be  true  today  also  that  if  teachers  of  theological 
truth  returned  to  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  original  languages  the  foundations  of  modernism 
would  soon  be  undermined  and  the  way  be  prepared  for 
a  great  spiritual  awakening? 

We  have  seen  that  the  objections  to  requiring  New 
Testament  Greek  for  graduation  are  not  well  taken; 
that  the  reasons  for  the  present  tendency  to  make  the 
subject  an  elective  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  highest 
scholastic  and  spiritual  ideals ;  and  that  the  results  of  the 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  basis  of  the  original 
are  most  practical  and  far-reaching.  In  view  of  these 
facts  the  writer  could  wish  that  all  the  evangelical  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries  would  continue  New  Testament  Greek 
as  a  required  subject  in  their  curriculum! 

Henry  C.  Thiessen 


'Preface  to  Buttmann’t  Grammar  of  Neva  Testament  Greek. 
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FOREWORD 

It  is  interesting  and  gratifying  to  note  that,  in  the 
face  of  insistent  demands  that  even  the  church  submit 
to  more  or  less  radical  changes,  as  voiced  by  men  in 
varying  religious  attitudes,  the  sanest  authorities  on 
preaching  are  found  in  alignment  with  the  certain 
Scriptural  procedure  and  processes  relative  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  ministration  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  my  present 
purpose  to  discuss  the  several  types,  or  kinds,  of  ser¬ 
mons,  or  to  oiler  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  more 
than  rich  Biblical  material  on  preaching,  in  both  Testa¬ 
ments,  but  rather  to  set  forth  the  dominant  notes  in 
present  day  preaching  in  conservative  pulpits.  The 
larger  and  fuller  discussion  is  reserved  for  a  future  issue 
of  this  periodical,  and  while  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
publish  sermons,  we  are  happy  to  announce  that  in  fu¬ 
ture  issues  there  will  appear,  from  time  to  time,  the 
most  worthwhile  presentations  on  the  life  and  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  on  preaching. 

The  dominant  notes  in  the  present  day  conservative 
pulpit  are  instruction,  doctrine  and  evangelism.  No  one 
can  fail  to  note  the  necessary  relation  between  these 
three,  and  their  entire  sufficiency,  in  the  orderly  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures.  In  them  we  have  the  fullest  as¬ 
surance  that  the  unsaved  will  hear  the  “Good  News,” 
and  that  the  saints  will  have  proclaimed  to  them  the 
truth  in  relation  to  their  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  in  the 
life  that  is  Christ. 

As  long  as  the  called  ones  of  God  give  themselves  to 
this  threefold  preaching  ministry  the  pulpit  will  stand 
on  its  own  merits  and  in  its  own  security. 

James  T.  Spangler. 
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SOME  MUCH  NEEDED  BOOKS  IN  BIBLICAL  AND 
THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE^ 

By  Wilbur  M.  Smith,  D.D. 

Whether  or  not  every  great  book  has  been  foreseen 
and  its  need  pointed  out  years  before  that  particular 
book  has  appeared,  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine, 
but  certainly  this  is  true  of  a  great  many  of  the  most 
important  books  published  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
Thus  Professor  Waldo  H.  Dunn  wrote,  in  1916,  that  “a 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography  on  a  proper  plan  is 
yet  a  desideratum”* *  Twelve  years  later  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography, 
which,  when  completed,  will  magnificently  fill  the  need 
to  which  Professor  Dunn  referred.  In  1893  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made,  in  an  editorial  in  the  Biblical  World, 
that  'Ve  have  not  an  adequate  grammar  of  the  New 
Testament,”  an  assertion  that  could  never  be  made  after 
1914,  when  Professor  A.  T.  Robertson’s  monumental 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  the  Light  of 
Historical  Research  appeared.  One  could  give  many 
more  illustrations  of  what  might  be  called  prophecies  of 
great  books.*  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  call 

*Of  all  the  articles  I  have  seen  on  ^'unwritten  books,**  and,  ‘‘needed 
books,**  etc.,  only  one  has  been  devoted  exclusively  to  religious  lit¬ 
erature,  namely,  “Some  Unwritten  Books,*’  by  J.  H.  Hopkins 
(1792-1868),  in  the  Church  Revtevj,  Jan.,  1891 ;  LX.  11-85.  This  was 
made  up  of  notes  on  fifteen  books  he  had  hoped  to  write.  None  of 
them  correspond  with  any  of  the  volumes  suggested  in  this  article. 

’Waldo  H.  Dunn:  English  Biography.-  London,  New  York.  1916.  p. 
195. 

’About  twenty  years  ago  I  discovered,  in  some  religious  journal,  the 
name  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  dated  between  1840  and  1850,  a 
paragraph  that  remarkably  described  the  need  of  an  annotated 
Bible  which  most  accurately  foresaw  what  was  published  yeara 
after  as  the  Scofield  Reference  Bible.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
the  notes  I  then  copied.  If  any  reader  could  tell  me  where  that 
prediction  can  be  found  I  would  deeply  appreciate  it. 
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attention  specifically  to  a  number  of  volumes,  in  various 
spheres  of  Biblical  and  theological  literature,  which  are 
greatly  needed  at  the  present  time.  I  have  felt  free  to 
draw  upon  the  assertions  of  many  outstanding  scholars 
in  the  Christian  world  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  have 
included  a  number  of  subjects  that  have,  for  a  shorter 
or  longer  time,  been  growing  in  my  own  mind.  Inasmuch 
as  the  author  of  this  article  has  always  been  in  the 
active  ministry  and  not  a  professor,  and  consequently, 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  spending  his  life  in  books 
alone,  his  article  cannot  be  considered  complete.  There 
must  be  many  other  volumes,  the  need  for  which  has 
somewhere  been  pointed  out,  that  have  escaped  his 
attention. 

I.  Bibliographies 

In  1893  Joseph  Henry  Thayer  stated  that  “there  is 
no  good  bibliography  of  theological  literature  in  Eng¬ 
lish.”*  After  forty  years  this  statement  still  holds  true. 
In  1895  Bishop  John  Fletcher  Hurst  published  his  well- 
known  Literature  of  Theology:  a  Classified  Bibliography, 
the  most  comprehensive  work  of  its  kind  thus  far  to 
appear  in  this  country,  though  by  no  means  to  be  com¬ 
pared  in  exhaustiveness  with  James  Darling’s  Cyclopedia 
Bibliographica,  which  had  appeared  forty  years  before. 
In  1906  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Ayres  gave  us  his  excellent  well- 
classified  bibliography  of  literature  relating  to  the  life 
of  Christ,  the  very  best  attempt  in  this  field  ever  made 
in  English.*  A  very  fine  piece  of  work  has  been  done 
by  William  Swan  Sonnenshein  in  his  Best  Books,  Part 
I,  Theology,  Mythology,  Philosophy,  the  third  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1910,  listing  about  25,000  volumes. 
The  work  is  surprisingly  comprehensive,  and  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  information  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
theological  bibliography  published  in  English.  Still,  we 
need  a  great  work,  exhaustive,  well  classified,  with  care¬ 
ful  annotations,  planned  on  the  great  scale  of  Darling’s 

‘Joseph  Henry  Thayer:  Books  and  Their  Use.  An  Address.  Boston. 
1893.  p.  44. 

'Samuel  G.  Ayres:  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  An  English  Bibliography  of 
Christology.  New  York.  1906. 
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Cyclopedia  Bibliographica,  Until  this  work  appears, 
thousands  of  volumes  must  remain  buried,  as  far  as 
most  research  students  and  ministers  are  concerned. 
The  bibliography  of  Biblical  and  theological  literature 
is  probably  today  the  most  neglected  field  in  biblio¬ 
graphical  science.* 

In  this  same  difficult  realm,  and,  one  is  almost  in¬ 
clined  at  times  to  say,  of  even  greater  importance,  is  the 
need  of  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  all  important  arti¬ 
cles  dealing  with  Biblical  and  theological  subjects  that 
have  appeared  in  English,  Colonial,  and  American  jour¬ 
nals  since  1620.  This  should  be  planned  on  the  scale  of 
Dr.  Ernest  Cushing  Richardson’s  Alphabetical  Subject 
Index  and  Index  Encyclopedia  to  Periodical  Articles  on 
Religion,  1890-1899,  which  appeared  in  1907,  but  which, 
as  the  title  indicates,  covers  only  a  single  decade.  Poole’s 
Index  to  Periodical  Literature  lists  no  articles  published 
previous  to  1800,  and  thus  nearly  two  centuries  of 
periodical  literature  remain  absolutely  unclassified  and 
without  any  index.  The  amount  of  material  published 
previous  to  1800  is  partly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Tercentenary  Hand  List  of  English  and  Welsh  News¬ 
papers,  Magazines,  and  Reviews,  which  the  London 
Times  published  in  1920,  carries  nearly  eight  columns 
of  titles  of  journals  and  newspapers  published  previous 
to  1800.  Furthermore,  there  are  scores  of  valuable  reli¬ 
gious  magazines,  many  of  them  now  in  process  of  pub¬ 
lication,  that  have  never  been  classified  in  any  index  to 
periodical  literature.  Thus  Charles  H.  Spurgeon’s  Sword 
and  Trowel,  and  Dr.  James  H.  Brookes’  invaluable 
magazine.  The  Truth,  contained  some  wonderful  articles 
that  will  never  be  known  until  such  an  index  as  this 
appears.  Among  the  religious  magazines  being  pub¬ 
lished  today  that  carry  excellent  expository  material, 
none  of  which  is  ever  indexed,  are  the  (London)  Life  of 
Faith,  The  Bible  League  Quarterly,  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Gaebe- 

*The  need  for  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  Biblical  literature  can  be 
clearly  seen  by  an  examination  of  my  List  of  Bibliographies  of 
Theological  and  Bibliocal  Literature  published  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  1595-1931.  Coatesville.  1931. 
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lein's  Our  Hope,  The  Subject  Index  to  Periodicals, 
which  was  published  by  the  London  Library  Association 
in  1915,  does  list  a  number  of  articles  relating  to  our 
subject  not  included  in  the  corresponding  American 
index,  but  still  a  vast  number  of  periodicals  remain  un¬ 
touched.  What  a  tremendous  gain  it  would  be  if  all  the 
rich  material  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
School  Times  should  be  made  available  by  such  an  index 
to  periodical  literature  as  we  are  here  speaking  of! 
Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature  and  its  successors 
have  not,  I  believe,  ever  attempted  to  include  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  more  than  four  periodicals  whose  titles  begin 
with  “Bible”  or  “Biblical,”  but  that  invaluable  work, 
The  Union  List  of  Serials  in  the  Libraries  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  lists  forty-four  periodicals  whose 
titles  begin  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  words. 
Some  of  these  periodicals  were,  we  grant,  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  but,  nevertheless,  the  amount  of  material  unclassi¬ 
fied  and,  practically  speaking,  unavailable,  which  should 
be  known  to  Biblical  students,  may  be  somewhat  ascer¬ 
tained  by  this  comparison.' 

A  less  exhaustive  work  than  these  two  vast  bibliog¬ 
raphies  that  are  so  much  needed,  and  a  work  which 
every  minister  and  Bible  teacher  in  America  and  Great 
Britain  could  purchase,  and  which  might  serve,  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  young  students  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  guide  in 
building  up  their  libraries  and  in  introducing  them  to 
some  of  the  best  expository  literature  in  our  language, 
would  be  a  volume  that  might  have  for  its  title.  Some 
Outstanding  Biblical  Scholars — Their  Lives  and  Writ¬ 
ings,  This  book,  possibly  to  be  published  in  two  volumes, 
should  carry  brief  biographical  sketches  of  some  fifty 
to  sixty  outstanding  writers  on  Biblical  themes,  whose 
books  are  still  of  value  to  every  student  of  the  Word  of 
God,  though,  of  course,  with  the  conclusions  of  some  of 
the  writers,  one  would  not  necessarily  agree.  The 
biographical  sketches  should  include  not  only  the  posi¬ 
tions  held  by  these  various  men,  but  give  some  account 

’James  Darling:  Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica.  London.  1854.  Vol. 

I,  p.  vi. 
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of  their  own  methods  of  Bible  study,  which  might  be  an 
incentive  and  help  to  hundreds  of  other  students  who 
were  not  privileged  to  come  under  their  direct  teaching. 
Each  biography  should  be  followed  with  a  more  or  less 
complete  list  of  all  the  writings  of  the  subject  of  the 
particular  biography.  Whenever  possible,  a  portrait  of 
the  subject  should  be  included.  Mr.  Vergilius  Ferm  has 
done  an  excellent  piece  of  pioneer  work  along  this  line 
in  two  recent  volumes.  Contemporary  American  Theology 
— Theological  Autobiographies,  but,  as  the  title  indi¬ 
cates,  the  subjects  of  his  two  volumes  are  all  contem¬ 
porary,  and  the  chapters  are  all  autobiographical.  (It 
is  quite  astonishing  to  note  that,  of  the  twenty-four  auto¬ 
biographies  in  these  volumes,  only  one,  that  by  Professor 
J.  Gresham  Machen,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  truly  con¬ 
servative  scholar).  I  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  names 
that  are  so  tremendously  important  in  modern  Biblical 
exposition,  which  I  would  like  to  see  included  in  a  book 
of  this  kind.  The  list  is  not  complete,  but  it  is  sugges¬ 
tive,  and  it  would  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  me, 
if,  when  I  began  to  preach  some  fifteen  years  ago,  I 
could  have  had  a  work  of  this  kind  in  my  hands,  to 
guide  me  to  books  of  preeminent  value,  and  to  keep  me 
from  wasting  time  and  money  in  purchasing  and  read¬ 
ing  much  that,  today,  I  count  of  very  little  importance. 
The  suggested  list  is  as  follows : 

Ezra  Abbott,  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  David  Baron, 
Willis  J.  Beecher,  John  A.  Broadus,  James  H.  Brookes, 
A.  B.  Bruce,  E.  W.  Bullinger,  E.  D.  Burton,  Horace 
Bushnell,  Robert  S.  Candlish,  Alfred  Cave,  R.  H.  Charles, 
R.  W.  Dale,  Adolph  Deissmann,  Franz  Delitzsch,  James 
Denney,  Marcus  Dods,  James  Drummond,  John  Eadie, 
Alfred  Edersheim,  Charles  J.  Ellicott,  A.  M.  Fairbairn, 
Patrick  Fairbairn,  George  P.  Fisher,  A.  C.  Gaebelein, 
F.  Godet,  A.  J.  Gordon,  James  M.  Gray,  H.  Grattan 
Guinness,  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Charles  Hodge,  F.  J.  A. 
Hort,  J.  P.  Lange,  Taylor  Lewis,  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Walter 
Lock,  F.  B.  Meyer,  George  and  William  Milligan,  G. 
Campbell  Morgan,  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  J.  H.  Moulton,  An¬ 
drew  Murray,  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  Alfred  Plummer, 
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Marcus  Rainsford,  Sir  William  M.  Ramsay,  A.  T.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  William  Sanday,  Adolph  Saphir,  Philip  Schaff, 
C.  I.  Scofield,  W.  Graham  Scroggie,  John  Pye  Smith, 
James  Stalker,  A.  H.  Strong,  H.  B.  Swete,  J.  H.  Thayer, 
W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas,  R.  A.  Torrey,  R.  C.  Trench, 
Henry  Clay  Trumbull,  John  Urquhart,  B.  B.  Warfield, 
Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  Alexander  Whyte,  Theodor  Zahn, 
etc. 

James  Darling  wrote,  eighty  years  ago,  what  still 
holds  true  for  many  whose  names  appear  in  this  list: 
“The  great  difficulty  has  been  to  furnish  information 
respecting  authors  whose  names  have  not  found  their 
way  into  dictionaries.  Many  authors  of  most  important 
works  have  passed  their  lives  in  such  obscurity,  or  have 
had  so  few  incidents  recorded  of  their  history,  that,  in 
the  absence  of  anything  likely  to  interest  the  general 
reader,  their  names  have  been  passed  over  by  biograr 
phers;  yet  readers  of  their  books  will  always  be  glad  to 
know  something  about  them.”* 

As  an  illustration  of  the  need  for  such  a  volume  of 
biographical  sketches,  one  but  needs  to  refer  to  the  sur¬ 
prising,  if  not  provoking  fact  that,  e.g.,  such  a  great 
Biblical  teacher  and  preacher  as  the  late  James  H. 
Brookes  of  St.  Louis  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  new  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  American  Biography,  and  I  heard  one  of  the 
outstanding  Bible  teachers  of  this  country,  who  has  read 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Brookes  closely  for  nearly  half  a 

*In  recently  looking  through  some  volumes  of  the  Contemporary  Pulpit 
(1884-1894),  I  noticed  references  to  sermons  in  the  following  periodi¬ 
cals:  Bible  Educator,  British  Pulpit,  British  Weekly  Pulpit,  Chris¬ 
tian  World  Pulpit,  Church  of  England  Pulpit,  Church  News,  Clerical 
World,  Clergyman*s  Magazine,  Congregationalist,  English  Preach¬ 
er,  Evangelical  Magazine,  Family  Churchman,  Foreign  Protestant 
Pulpit,  Freeman,  Good  Words,  Homiletic  Magazine,  Homiletic 
Quarterly,  Homilist,  Monthly  Interpreter,  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Journal,  Oxford  Review  and  Undergraduates*  Journal,  PreachePs 
Lantern,  Preacher* s  Monthly,  The  Pulpit,  Pulpit  Analyst,  Study, 
Sunday  Magazine,  Theological  Quarterly.  Hundreds  of  sermons  by 
some  of  the  greatest  preachers  in  Great  Britain  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  buried  in  these  serials,  the  very 
names  of  which  are,  many  of  them,  unknown  to  this  generation. 
The  history  of  preaching  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  century, 
a  work  bringing  the  subject  of  hermeneutics  up  to  date,  and  the 
biographies  of  many  of  England’s  leading  preachers,  cannot  be 
attempted,  or  at  least  satisfactorily  written,  without  all  this  vast 
material  being  carefully,  exhaustively  indexed. 
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century,  recently  say  that  it  was  only  a  few  months  ago 
that  he  discovered  that  there  ever  was  a  life  of  Dr. 
James  H.  Brookes  published,  when  a  friend  placed  such 
a  book  in  his  hands.' 


II.  Lexicons 

The  first  great  preeminent  need  in  Biblical  lexicog¬ 
raphy  has  been  referred  to  by  Professor  A.  T.  Robert¬ 
son,  when  recently  he  wrote  that  **a  new  Greek-English 
lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  will  come  in  due  time, 
which  will  take  note  of  the  many  startling  discoveries 
from  the  Greek  papyri  and  inscriptions  first  brought  to 
notice  in  their  bearing  on  the  New  Testament,”  by  Adolf 
Deissmann.’® 

For  some  years  the  late  Professor  Ernest  DeWitt 
Burton  was  engaged  on  what  he  called  “An  English  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  New  Testament,”  which,  in  a  letter  of 
1898,  he  spoke  of  as  a  volume  “which  should  do  for 
English  students,  as  nearly  as  possible,  what  Thayer’s 
Lexicon  does  for  Greek  students.  The  most  important 
words  such  as  faith,  righteousness,  holiness,  and  light, 
are  not  defined,  nor  is  there  any  book  known  to  me 
which  gives  the  student  adequate  definitions  of  the 
words  in  their  Biblical  sense.”  Many  years  after  (1920) 
a  proposal  was  circulated,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  work  would  “include  all  words  in  the  Revised  New 
Testament  except  those  common  words  which  are  obvi¬ 
ously  self-defining.  In  particular  it  will  include  all 
terms  of  theological  and  ethical  significance,  all  legal 
terms,  personal  and  geographical  terms,  and  the  leading 


'David  Riddle  Williams:  James  H,  Brookes:  A  Memoir.  St.  Louis, 
1897. 

‘•a.  T.  Robertson.  Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testament.  Vol.  /. 
Matthew.  Mark.  New  York.  1930.  p.  vii.  The  same  famous 
scholar,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (3rd  ed.  1919, 
p.  xviii.),  wrote  that,  with  the  death  of  Dr.  Caspar  Rene  Gre^ry, 
of  Leipzig,  there  “perished  the  hope  of  a  new  and  revised  edition 
of  Tischendorf’s  Novum  Testamentum  Graece  for  many  years  to 
come.  A  younger  man  must  now  take  hold  of  this  problem  and  make 
available  for  students  the  new  textual  knowledge.”  An  excellent 
brief  survey  of  the  field  of  New  Testament  lexicography  reiterating 
what  has  been  here  said,  by  Professor  J.  Gresham  Machen,  may 
be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  1931.  Vol.  LII.  pp. 
S83-386. 
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prepositions  and  conjunctions.”  This  work,  however, 
when  Professor  Burton  was  elected  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1923,  came  to  an  end. 
In  1927  Professor  Harold  R.  Willoughby  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  published  New  Testament  Word 
Studies,  which  gives  us  all  the  material  that  Dr.  Burton 
had  himself  prepared  for  this  proposed  dictionary,  but 
this  small  volume,  of  less  than  one  hundred  pages  of 
text  is,  of  course,  only  a  fragment  of  a  greater  work 
which  is  more  needed  today  than  ever.  (While  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  lexicon  of  the  English  New  Testament,  refer¬ 
ence  should  probably  be  made  to  the  very  valuable,  but 
little-known  volume.  The  Preachers*  Dictionary,  by  E.  F. 
Cavalier,  which  was  published  in  1900,  a  work  of  some 
six  hundred  pages  listing  about  four  hundred  subjects). 

III.  Homiletical  Dictionary  op  the  Bible 

Closely  related  to  a  lexicon  of  the  English  New 
Testament  would  be  what  might  be  called  a  Homiletical 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Some  years  ago  a  reviewer  of 
Hastings*  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church  made  the 
statement  that  “there  is  still  a  great  need  for  a  diction¬ 
ary  conveying  the  results  of  critical  scholarship  with  a 
simplicity  and  perspicacity,  compatible  with  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  American  ministry,  and  in  confining  itself  to 
critical  problems.”"  Being  myself  a  minister  of  the 
Word,  which  means  the  preparation  of  at  least  one 
hundred  and  sixty  different  messages  every  year,  I  have 
often  felt,  as  thousands  of  other  ministers  must  have 
similarly  felt,  the  need  of  a  Biblical  Dictionary  which 
would  treat  the  inexhaustible  subjects  of  Holy  Scripture 
from  a  homiletical  standpoint. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  Hatsings*  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  the  article  on  “Andrew”  devotes  more  space  to 
extra-Biblical  and  apocryphal  matters  than  to  the  life 
of  the  Apostle  himself,  and  the  entire  article  is  utterly 
devoid  of  spiritual  value.  So  also,  the  article  on  Balaam, 
extending  over  three  columns,  but,  from  a  homiletical 

*‘In  the  Dial,  Sept.  20,  1919.  p.  270. 
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standpoint,  for  a  minister  who  should  desire  to  have 
some  light  on  this  difficult  character  for  his  preaching, 
utterly  worthless.  Though  the  article  on  Levi  extends 
through  five  long  columns,  there  is  not  a  single  sentence 
that  throws  any  real  light  on  the  spiritual  aspects  of 
this  character.  There  are  so  many  wonderful  things  to 
be  said  about  the  mountains  of  the  Scriptures,  of  their 
significance  in  the  story  of  Redemption,  that  it  is  very 
disappointing  to  discover  the  article  “Mount,  Mountain” 
is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  Palestinian  geologic 
formations.  Almost  every  minister,  at  some  time  in  his 
life,  feels  led  to  expound  the  significance  of  shewbread 
in  the  Old  Testament  sacrificial  ritual  at  some  Com¬ 
munion  service,  but,  if  he  turns  to  the  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  series  we  are  speaking  of,  he  will  read 
through  five  long  columns  and  gather  nothing  for  his 
message.  Likewise  in  Hastings*  Dictionary  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospels,  there  is  nothing  of  homiletic  value  in 
such  articles  as  those  on  Caiphas  and  Nicodemus,  and 
no  article  on  Pilate's  wife  to  be  found  anywhere,  nor 
even  a  reference  to  Matthew  27 :19.  There  are  four  long 
columns  on  Immanuel,  but  not  a  sentence  of  expository 
value.  How  many  ministers  have  longed  to  find  a  valu¬ 
able,  helpful  interpretation  of  the  phrase  “Only-Begot¬ 
ten”  with  reference  to  Christ,  but,  if  this  subject  should 
be  looked  for  in  Hastings*  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  only  one  brief  paragraph,  utterly  inadequate, 
will  be  found  on  the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  more  than 
a  column  on  the  various  interpretations  of  the  word  in 
different  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Church.  I  do  not 
know  anywhere,  for  example,  an  adequate  article  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  tremendously  important  subject,  from  a 
Scriptural  standpoint,  of  “Throne.” 

The  editor  of  such  a  homiletical  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  should  bring  to  its  pages  the  results  of  the  best 
expository  preaching  in  our  language  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  should  make  the  article  so  valuable  that, 
at  once,  anyone  looking  for  a  particular  theme  will  dis¬ 
cover  the  most  helpful  suggestions  and  interpretations 
that  have  been  made  by  the  deepest  students  of  the 
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Word.  Thus,  to  give  only  two  examples,  no  outline  for 
the  Benedictus  could  hardly  be  imagined  superior  to 
that  of  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan : — I.  God’s  Grace  in  the 
Past,  vv.  68-75;  II.  The  Bond  of  the  Present,  vv.  76-77; 
III.  The  Salvation  of  the  Future,  w.  78-79.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  volumes  from  this  particular  writer’s  pen, 
should,  along  with  those  of  many  other  expositors,  be 
incorporated  in  such  a  dictionary  as  is  here  suggested. 
If  the  author  of  this  article  is  permitted  to  refer  to  a 
contribution  of  his  own,  he  would  suggest  that  many  of 
the  cities  in  the  Scriptures  be  given  a  very  careful, 
homiletical  treatment  such  as  he  attempted  to  do  a  few 
years  ago  in  writing  on  the  subject  of,  “Why  Bethlehem 
Was  the  Birthplace  of  our  Lord,”  wherein  it  was  pointed 
out  that  whereas  Bethlehem  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a 
place  of  motherhood,  the  city  of  David,  the  city  which, 
by  its  name,  meant  “the  house  of  Bread,”  and  a  city 
which  was  specifically  pointed  out  to  be  the  birthplace 
of  our  Lord  by  the  prophet  Micah,  it  therefore  was 
inevitably  and  most  remarkably  the  one  city  in  all  of 
Palestine  in  which  its  history  would  be  wonderfully  ful¬ 
filled  and  finished  by  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  God.‘* 

IV.  Biblical  Commentaries 

John  Calvin  well  said,  in  one  of  his  dedicatory  Epis¬ 
tles,  that  “nothing  has  been  done  by  men  so  absolutely 
perfect,  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  the  industry  of 
those  who  succeed  them,  either  to  polish,  or  to  adorn,  or 
to  illustrate.’”*  This  is  nowhere  more  true  than  in  the 
matter  of  Biblical  commentaries,  for  probably  no  book 
in  the  Bible  has  ever  had  its  final  exposition.  Yet  today 
there  is  a  particular  need  for  new  commentaries  on  cer¬ 
tain  books  of  the  Bible  more  than  on  some  other  books 
of  the  Scriptures.  Particularly  may  it  be  said  that  there 
is,  today,  no  commentary  in  the  English  language  on  the 
book  of  Genesis  that  can  be  called  up  to  date.  Such  a 

'*In  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  Monthly,  Dec.,  1927,  pp.  148-150. 

*'John  Calvin,  in  the  Dedicatory  Epistle  (to  Simon  Grynaeus)  of  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  (1539).  Eng.  trans. 

p.  XXV. 
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work  must  incorporate,  in  its  treatment  of  the  first  two 
chapters,  the  latest  sound  conclusions  of  modern  science, 
which,  in  a  remarkable  way,  will  be  found  to  support 
and  substantiate  the  marvellous  accuracy  of  this  earliest 
account  of  the  world’s  creation.  It  must  also  incor¬ 
porate  the  vast  amount  of  material  which  has  lately 
been  brought  to  light  concerning  the  times  of  the  patri¬ 
archs,  and  particularly  the  time  of  Abraham  and  the 
city  of  Ur,  historical  data,  such  as  is  so  exhaustively 
presented  in  William  Turnbull  Filter’s  recent  book.  The 
Pentateiick:  a  Historical  Record.  The  whole  account  of 
the  flood  can  now  be  expounded  with  a  new  sense  of  its 
historicity.  Professor  J.  M.  P.  Smith  remarked,  as  long 
as  1908,  that  there  was  at  that  time,  “no  English  com¬ 
mentary  on  Exodus  worth  buying,  and  no  good  English 
commentary  on  Joshua  for  scholars.’’**  Dr.  W.  H.  Grif¬ 
fith  Thomas  has  said,  in  reference  to  the  book  of  Ruth, 
that  “there  is  a  scarcity  of  good,  simple  commentaries 
suitable  for  class  work.’’**  Professor  C.  W.  Votaw  has 
well  reminded  us  that  “we  need  a  commentary  that  will 
present,  in  a  unified  way,  the  whole  course  and  content 
of  Paul’s  correspondence  with  the  Corinthian  Church,  so 
far  as  recoverable.’’  The  same  New  Testament  scholar 
has  also  given  his  opinion  that  “Paul’s  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  still  await  an  adequate  commentary 
in  English.’’** 

Dr.  J.  G.  Machen,  in  reviewing  Professor  Ernest 
DeWitt  Burton’s  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  in  the  International  Critical  Commentary 
series,  concluded  his  scholarly  review  with  these  words: 
“The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  *the  Magna  Charta  of 
Christian  liberty,’  has  fallen  again  upon  evil  days.  It 
had  fallen  upon  evil  days  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages. 
It  was  buried  then  under  the  Roman  Catholic  system  of 
merits,  and  under  the  trivialities  of  mediaeval  exegesis. 
And  now  again,  in  the  pages  of  Professor  Burton’s  com- 

M.  P.  Smith:  Books  for  Old  Testament  Study.  Chicago,  1908. 
pp.  37,  38. 

*‘W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas,  in  Evangelical  Christian,  Feb.  1921,  p.  49. 

’•C.  W.  Votaw:  Books  for  Neva  Testament  Study,  3rd  ed.  Chicago, 
1911.  pp.  330,  337. 
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mentary,  it  is  buried  under  the  neo-legalistic  slavery  of 
the  modern  ‘liberal’  Church.  But  the  message  of  the 
Epistle  is  essentially  plain,  and  cannot  permanently  be 
obscured.  It  was  discovered  by  Luther  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Will  some  man  of  God  dis¬ 
cover  it  again,  and  set  humanity  free?””  This  list  of 
needed  Biblical  commentaries  could  be  continued  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Here  might  be  the  place  for  referring  to  a  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  Professor  Andrew  W.  Blackwood  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  in  reviewing  a  book 
published  about  six  years  ago.  How  to  Teach  the  Old 
Testament.  He  concludes  his  review  with  this  expres¬ 
sion,  in  which  many  others  will  join  him,  “Some  of  us 
would  give  a  great  deal  just  now  for  such  a  book,  writ¬ 
ten  from  the  conservative  point  of  view.  But  many  of 
our  conservative  scholars  are  too  busy  doing  something 
else,  and,  meanwhile,  the  books  are  well  written,  and 
those  which  carefully  eliminate  the  supernatural  will 
make  us  wonder  why  we  should  teach  the  Old  Testament 
at  all.”” 


V.  Lives  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles 

The  late  Professor  William  Sanday,  at  the  close  of 
his  memorable  article  “Jesus  Christ,”  made  this  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  need  of  a  new  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:  “To  write  the  Life  of  Christ  ideally  is  impos¬ 
sible.  And  even  to  write  such  a  Life  as  should  justify 
itself  either  for  popular  use  or  for  study,  is  a  task  of 
extreme  difficulty.  After  all  the  learning,  ability,  and 
even  genius  devoted  to  the  subject,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn 
back  from  the  very  best  of  modern  Lives  to  the  Gospels. 
And  great  as  are  the  merits  of  many  of  these  modern 
works,  there  is  none  (at  least  none  known  to  the  writer 
— and  there  are  several  that  he  ought  to  know  but  does 
not)  which  possess  such  a  balance  and  combination  of 
qualities  as  to  rise  quite  to  the  level  of  a  classic.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  Newman,  with  science  and  adequate 
knowledge.  No  one  has  ever  touched  the  Gospels  with 


''Princeton  Theological  Review.  Jan.,  1922.  Vol.  XX.  p.  148. 
“In  the  Union  Seminary  Review,  April,  1927. 
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so  much  innate  kinship  of  spirit  as  he.  It  should  be 
needless  to  say  that  the  Life  of  Christ  can  be  written 
only  by  a  believer.  Renan  had  all  the  literary  gifts — a 
curiosa  fecilitas  of  style,  an  aesthetic  appreciation  of  his 
subject,  and  a  saving  common  sense  which  tempered  his 
criticism;  but  even  as  literature  his  work  is  spoilt  by 
self-consciousness  and  condescension,  and  his  science 
was  not  of  the  best.”*®  It  is  quite  strange  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  world  has  never  produced  in  this  field,  such  an 
important  work  as  John  Peter  Lange’s,  The  Life  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  No  life  of  the  Savior  may  ever  be 
expected  to  be  more  profound  and  suggestive  and  theo¬ 
logical  than  this  monumental  work,  but  great  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  understanding  of  Palestinian  and 
Roman  conditions  prevailing  during  the  first  century  of 
our  era  since  Lange  wrote  his  book,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  work  has  been  done  upon  the  Jewish  literature  ap¬ 
pearing  just  before  and  soon  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord, 
so  that,  from  a  historical  standpoint,  there  is  great  need 
today  for  an  entirely  new  work  in  this  preeminent  field 
relating  to  the  Son  of  ^  God  in  his  life  upon  this  earth. 

Sometime  ago,  when  Professor  David  Smith  pub¬ 
lished  his  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paid,  an  American 
reviewer  made  the  statement  that,  “we  cannot  but  regret 
that  there  is  reserved  for  some  future  scholar  to  write  a 
real  authoritative  life  of  the  great  Apostle.”*®  Many 
years  before  this  Professor  James  Stalker  suggested 
that  “the  conversion  of  Paul  might  be  worked  out  afresh 
on  more  modern  lines,”  than  it  is  in  Lord  Lyttleton’s 


^*Ha$tings*  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  11.  6S3;  and  as  reprinted,  in  his  Out¬ 
lines  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  London,  i905.  pp.  239,  240.  There  is  a 
long  and  very  interesting  editorial  in  the  Christian  Century  for 
Sept.  6,  1933,  on,  “Wanted:  A  New  Life  of  Jesus,”  with  many 
statements  of  which  we  cannot  agree,  but  which,  nevertheless,  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinions  of  many  liberal  scholars  of  today.  The  con¬ 
cluding  paragraph  begins:  “What  we  are  needing  now,  is  that  our 
scholars  shall  undertake  a  fresh  investigation  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  accounting  for  his  death  and  accounting 
also  for  the  irresistible  impulse  of  the  early  church  to  carry  Israel’s 
treasure  to  the  rest  of  the  world.”  Dr.  Schaff  wrote,  many  years 
ago,  that  the  subject  of  Christ’s  relation  to  women  was  one  “that 
had  not  yet  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  (in  Lange’s  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  p.  167). 

** Presbyterian.  July  15,  1920.  p.  30. 
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classical  work  on  this  subject."  The  late  Professor 
Henry  E.  Dosker,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Church 
History  at  the  Louisville  Theological  Seminary,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  in  a  very  suggestive  editorial,  which  he 
wrote  after  finishing  the  colossal  work  of  Ferrero,  The 
Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome,  said:  “When  the  five 
volumes  were  finished  the  ages  seemed  to  be  annihilated, 
Rome  and  Roman  times  seemed  very  near.  We  then 
turned  to  Revelation  17,  18,  and  19  and  wondered  how 
clearly  this  marvelously  vivid  picture  of  wicked  Rome 
corresponded  with  that  which  Ferrero  had  drawn.  And 
then  we  turned  to  Paul  and  read  his  Epistles.  How 
completely  he  understood  the  great  Roman  world,  in  the 
very  heart  of  which  he  had  taken  position  with  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ.  And  as  we  read  we  wondered  that  no 
man  had  ever  written  a  book  on  the  Roman  world  as 
seen  through  Paul’s  eyes.  Everywhere  in  Pauline  lit¬ 
erature  we  find  these  little  windows  through  which  we 
catch  glimpses  of  that  world.  Vivid  little  pictures  like 
those  which  a  lightning  fiash  makes  on  the  retina  in  a 
dark  night,  swift, -clear,  comprehensive,  startling.  Paul 
knew  that  Roman  world  as  few  men  did.  He  knew  its 
unutterable  selfishness,  its  greed,  its  lasciviousness,  its 
boasting,  its  lack  of  moral  courage,  its  cynicism,  all  its 
many  faults,  also  all  its  few  virtues.  And  of  that  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  his  epistles  give  abundant  proof.  And 
some  one  might  put  the  Christian  world  under  a  lasting 
obligation  by  permitting  it  to  see  the  old  forbidding 
Roman  world  as  Paul  saw  it.’’” 

A  writer  in  Hastings*  Distionary  of  the  Bible  makes 
the  remark  that,  “there  is  no  standard  Life  of  St. 
Peter.’’”  Every  student  of  the  New  Testament  must  be 
indeed  grateful  to  Professor  A.  T.  Robertson  for  his 
latest  book.  Epochs  in  the  Life  of  St.  Peter,  which  at 
once  takes  first  place  among  all  the  biographies  of  this 

* ‘James  Stalker:  The  Life  of  St.  Paul.  p.  150. 

"Christian  Observer,  Sept.  16,  1914. 

**F.  H.  Chase,  in  Hastings*  Diet.  Bible,  II.  817.  The  statement  of 
J.  Macartney  Wilson  (Intern.  Standard  Bible  Encycl.,  IV.,  2398), 
that,  “there  is  no  English  monograph  on  Pontius  Pilate,”  remains 
true. 
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greatest  of  all  the  Apostles  before  the  coining  of  St. 
Paul.  Still,  a  great  work  on  the  Apostle  Peter,  along 
the  massive  lines  of  Conybeare  and  Howson’s  great 
work  on  the  Apostle  Paul  remains  a  desideratum. 

VI.  Church  History 

There  are  innumerable  fields  in  the  subject  of  church 
history  and  related  subjects  that  particularly  need  ex¬ 
haustive  investigation  and  scholarly  interpretation.  All 
things  considered,  if  one  is  thinking  of  the  entire  field 
of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  and  not  of  some 
particular  period,  the  most  exhaustive  and  satisfactory 
work  in  English,  by  any  one  man,  is  The  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  by  Philip  Schaff,  but  even  Schaff 
knew  that  he  was  not  writing  the  last  word  on  this  in¬ 
exhaustible  subject.  As  early  as  1882,  in  his  preface 
to  the  revised  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 
Dr.  Schaff  himself  wrote  “the  true  historian  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  yet  come.”  The  following  year,  in  his  pref¬ 
ace  to  the  second  edition  of  Volume  II.  he  made  this 
prophecy:  “before  long  there  will  be  great  need  of  an 
historical  architect  who  will  construct  a  beautiful  and 
comfortable  building  out  of  the  vast  material  thus 
brought  to  light.  The  Germans  are  historical  miners; 
the  French  and  English  are  skilled  manufacturers;  the 
former  understand  the  science  of  history,  the  latter 
excel  in  the  art  of  historiography,  a  master  of  both 
would  be  the  ideal  historian.”** 

It  is  not  possible  to  speak  of  the  different  periods  of 
Church  History  with  any  detail,  but  we  mention  three 
or  four  matters  that  need  particular  attention  just  now. 
Professor  William  Bancroft  Hill,  writing  a  few  years 
ago,  said  that  he  was  “convinced  that  the  most  illumi¬ 
nating  book  on  the  Apostolic  Age  remains  to  be  written 
by  someone  who  combines  the  richest  scholarship  with 
the  widest  knowledge  of  foreign  missions  today.*”*  Sir 
William  M.  Ramsay,  who  has  suggested  so  many  things 

**P.  Schaff:  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Vol.  II.  2nd  cd.  New 
York.  1893.  Preface. 

“W.  H.  Hill:  The  Apostolic  Age.  New  York.  1922.  p.  8. 
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that  ought  to  be  done,  has  said  that  “next  to  further 
exploration  and  excavation,  the  greatest  desideratum  is 
a  Society  to  study  and  edit  the  Acta  of  the  Eastern 
saints.”®* 

Professor  F.  J.  Foakes- Jackson,  in  his  recently  pub¬ 
lished  book,  Eusebius  Pamphili,  remarks  that  he  has 
long  held  the  conviction  that  some  worthy  volume  should 
be  produced  in  appreciation  of  the  gift  of  the  late  Bishop 
Lightfoot  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  founding  the 
Lightfoot  Scholarship  in  Ecclesiastical  History.  “It  ap¬ 
pears,”  says  Dr.  Jackson,  “that  there  could  be  no  more 
suitable  memorial  of  his  work  in  a  field  in  which  he 
labored  with  so  much  success,  than  a  volume  which 
would  assist  the  students  of  the  future  to  understand 
Eusebius,  the  pioneer  of  Christian  History.  The  book 
should  be  prefaced  by  Dr.  LightfooPs  article  (in  the 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography),  and  contain  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  Eusebius  in  all  his  different  capacities,  sum¬ 
maries  of  all  his  genuine  works,  and  due  notice  of  all 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  and  an  explanation 
of  his  system  of  chronology  and  exegesis  of  Scripture.”” 

It  was  many  years  ago  that  Adam  Storey  Farrar 
spoke  of  “the  want  of  a  history  in  English  of  European 
Christianity  since  the  Reformation.”**  Professor  Gustav 
Kruger,  the  professor  of  Church  History  in  Gieesen, 
Germany,  in  speaking  of  the  fact  that  Karl  Muller’s 
final  volume  of  his  Kirchengeschichte,  published  in  1919, 
only  comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
declares  that  “a  critical  account  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries — a  thing  that  does  not  exist  in  any 
language — is  likely  long  to  remain  a  desideratum.”** 
The  same  German  scholar  reminds  us  that  “there  are  in 

**W.  M.  Ramsay:  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire.^  New  York. 
London.  1893. 

*^F.  J.  Foakes-Jackson:  Eusebius  Pamphili.  London.  1933.  pp.  xv., 
xvi. 

**A.  S.  Farrar:  A  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought.  New  York. 
1863.  p.  xvii. 

**G.  Kruger,  “Literature  on  Church  History  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian  Countries,  1914-1920,” 
in  Harvard  Theological  Review,  Oct.  1921.  Vol.  XIV.  p.  288. 
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English  no  comprehensive  treatises  on  Christian  archae¬ 
ology  of  any  scientific  value.”*® 

Leaping  over  thousands  of  miles,  a  recent  writer  re¬ 
minds  us  that:  “Christianity  is  not  a  recent  arrival  in 
China,  it  has  had  a  long  and  varied  history,  full  of  vital 
interest.  This  still  awaits  the  historian  who,  equipped 
with  scientific  acumen,  trained  in  observation  and  in¬ 
spired  by  sympathy  for  the  religious  aspirations  of  the 
human  race,  will  produce  one  of  the  epochs  of  the 
world.”** 

When  Professor  John  Cairns  opened  his  Cunning¬ 
ham  Lectures  for  1880,  he  began  with  these  words: 
“The  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for  these  lectures  is 
a  part  of  the  great  history  of  the  conflict  between  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Unbelief.  That  history  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
still  unwritten;  and,  though  some  periods  have  received 
comparatively  full  treatment,  others  lie  in  shadow,  while 
inferences  and  generalizations,  on  the  whole,  are  scanty 
and  defective.”**  Since  Professor  Cairns*  epochal  vol¬ 
ume  was  published.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Sheldon  has  given  us 
his  Unbelief  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  nevertheless,  the 
statement  of  Professor  Cairns  still  holds  good.  The  late 
Dr.  Warfield  said,  some  years  ago,  that  “a  good  history 
of  the  Reformed  theology  is  still  a  desideratum,****  and  I 
do  not  know  but  that  his  statement  is  still  true. 

I  was  astonished,  just  the  other  day,  in  looking  up 
the  subject  of  Zinzendorf,  to  discover  that  no  standard 
Life  of  Zinzendorf  had  ever  appeared  in  English,  and 
that  nothing  of  any  value  on  this  great  character  had 
been  published  in  our  language  since  1865,  when 

*®  Ibid.  p.  351. 

•‘Lucius  Chapin  Porter:  China’s  Challenge  to  Christianity.  New 
York.  1924.  pp.  179,  180. 

••John  Cairns:  Unbelief  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Edinburgh.  1881. 
P.  L 

••B.  B.  Warfield:  Calvin  and  Calvinism.  New  York.  1931.  p.  367. 
(Originally  appeared  in  the  Nevi)  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopaedia. 
New  Yo!jk.  1908.  Vol.  II.  p.  364).  A  recent  writer  speaks  of 
“that  great  History  of  Redemption  which  one  of  the  earliest  and 
soundest  Church  historians  in  our  denominational  record,  John 
Brown  of  Haddington,  so  urgently  desired  to  see  undertaken  and 
executed.”  Hugh  Watt,  “Church  History:  Its  Scope  and  Methods,” 
Expositor,  Jan.  1920.  Vol.  XIX,  p.  3. 
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the  Rev.  J.  Gill  translated  The  Banished  Count  by  F. 
Bovet.  It  is  quite  surprising  to  discover  in  the  United 
States  Catalogue  for  1925,  that  there  are  eighty-three 
different  items  under  the  head  of  Martin  Luther,  but 
not  one  under  the  name  of  Zinzendorf.  Here  is  certainly 
an  open  field  for  someone. 

Professor  Edwin  Charles  Dargan,  in  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  massive  work,  A  History  of  Preaching,  has 
said  that  “a  thorough,  comprehensive,  well-proportioned 
and  reasonably  complete  account  of  preaching  in  all 
periods  and  countries  does  not  exist,  either  as  the  great 
work  of  a  single  author  or  as  a  connected  series  of 
studies  by  different  authors.”**  Professor  Dargan  ex¬ 
pected  to  complete  his  work  in  three  volumes,  but  fin¬ 
ished  only  the  second,  and,  in  a  personal  letter  to  the 
writer  of  this  article,  dated  February  14,  1921,  in  answer 
to  a  letter  asking  if  he  were  planning  to  publish  this 
third  volume,  wrote,  “I  feel  there  is  little  or  no  prospect 
of  my  being  able  to  produce,  after  so  long  a  time  and  so 
great  a  gap,  the  proposed  third  volume,  dealing  with 
preaching  in  the  United  States.  Somebody  ought  to 
write  that  book,  but  I-  am  afraid  it  is  not  for  me.** 

•*E.  C.  Dargan:  A  History  of  Preaching.  Vol.  I.  New  York.  1905, 
p.  3,  where  similar  statements  are  quoted  from  Van  Oosterzee, 
Christlieb,  and  Abb4  Boucher. 
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THE  LAWS  OF  PLATO  COMPARED  WITH  THE 
LAWS  OF  MOSES 

By  Perry  Wayland  Sinks,  S.T.D. 

For  nearly  twenty  centuries  the  rival  codes  of  Plato 
and  Moses  have  claimed  the  attention  of  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  the  world.  The  personal  history  of  these 
two  great  men  have  claims  only  for  a  hasty  remark  in 
the  theme  to  the  discussion  of  which  we  are  committed. 

Plato  was  of  a  noble  family  and  was  bom  at  Athens 
in  429  B.C.,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Pericles  and  the 
second  year  of  the  Peloponesian  war,  so  fatal  to  Athens. 
Beginning  life  in  the  centre  of  Greecian  culture  and 
industry  and  of  an  old  and  noble  lineage,  he  had  the 
advantage  of  an  education  befitting  his  station  and  age, 
although  no  information  in  regard  to  this  has  been 
transmitted  to  us,  except  the  names  of  teachers,  and 
what  is  disclosed  in  the  character  of  his  works. 

Moses,  as  is  well  known,  was  born  in  Egypt,  the 
country  whence  Greece  derived  her  civilization.  Also 
of  good  family,  he  lived  about  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
years  prior  to  Plato.  He  also  had  opportunities  for  the 
broadest  accomplishments  of  his  age,  and  of  whose  life, 
character  and  work  we  must  learn  almost  exclusively 
from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

There  are  striking  resemblances  both  between  the 
writings  of  Plato  and  Moses,  and  between  those  of  Plato 
and  Christianity,  the  latter  being  the  subject  of  special 
remark  by  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church.  And  indeed 
there  has  long  been  a  disposition  to  apply  to  Plato  what 
our  Lord  said  to  the  Pharisee,  “Thou  art  not  far  from 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven.”  In  the  examination  of  this 
topic,  we  shall. 
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(I)  Sketch  briefly  an  outline  of  the  character  and 
scope  of  the  Platonic  “Laws,”  and  note  also  the  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  Then, 

(II)  Examine  the  speciflc  analogous  features  to  be 
found  in  both  these  systems ;  then, 

(III)  Note  the  speciflc  contrasted  features  between 
the  two  systems;  and  lastly, 

(IV)  Endeavor  to  account  for  the  results  of  our 
investigation. 


I. 

The  plan  of  The  Laws  is  a  rather  desultory  discus¬ 
sion  by  three  old  men,  representatives  of  Athens,  Crete 
and  Sparta,  of  whom  the  Athenian  guest  is  the  chief 
speaker,  the  Cretan,  who  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  new 
colony,  holding  the  second  place ;  for  at  least  four-fifths 
of  the  answers  are  put  into  his  mouth.  In  style  it  is 
that  of  a  master  discoursing  to  his  pupils.  The  Laws 
comprise  twelve  books,  of  which  the  first  four  are 
described  by  Plato  as  a  preface  or  preamble.  At  this 
point  I  would  avail  of  the  exhaustive  summary  of  The 
Laws  of  Plato,  as  driven  by  Prof.  Jowett,  Master  of 
Balliol,  Royal  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  and  Doctor  of  Theology  at  University  of  Lehden. 
After  having  laid  down  the  first  principles  of  politics 
and  briefly  discussed  music,  and  festive  intercourse,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  third  book  Plato  makes  a 
digression,  which,  indeed,  is  not  uncommon,  at  least  to 
the  casual  reader,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  origin  of 
society.  He  describes  first  of  all,  and  with  reason,  the 
family;  secondly  the  patriarchial  stage,  which  is  but  an 
aggregation  of  the  family;  thirdly,  the  founding  of 
regular  cities;  and  finally  the  establishment  of  military 
systems. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book  he  proceeds  to 
the  reflection  that  chance  and  God  and  the  skill  of  the 
legislator  all  cooperate  in  the  founding  of  the  state,  the 
policy  of  which  is,  to  fear  the  gods,  to  honor  parents, 
and  to  cultivate  virtue  and  justice.  These  are  the  first 
principles. 
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Book  fifth  commences  with  a  sort  of  higher  preamble 
about  honor  due  to  the  soul  whence  is  deduced  the  duty 
of  man  to  parents,  friends,  and  strangers.  The  noblest 
life  has  the  greatest  pleasures,  and  the  fewest  pains. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  the  laws  proper,  beginning  with 
the  constitution  of  the  state.  Here  the  lands  and  houses 
are  to  be  distributed  among  the  Utopian  five  thousand 
and  forty  citizens  divided  into  four  classes.  They  are 
to  have  only  moderate  wealth  and  are  to  respect  number 
and  numerical  order  in  everything. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  sixth  book,  Plato  completes 
the  constitution  and  makes  the  appointment  of  officers. 
He  lays  down  the  laws  by  which  generals,  priests,  ward¬ 
ens  of  town  and  country,  ministers  of  education,  and 
other  magistrates  are  to  be  appointed;  and  also  in  what 
way  courts  of  appeal  are  to  be  established  and  omissions 
in  the  law  supplied.  At  this  point  the  laws  take  a  more 
definite  shape  with  special  enactments  respecting  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  proper  age  therefor,  the  procreation  of 
children,  respecting  slaves  as  well  as  other  kind  of  prop¬ 
erty,  houses,  married  life,  the  time  for  holding  office  and 
the  military  service. 

In  book  seventh  he  proceeds  to  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  to  begin  with  the  children,  at,  or  rather 
before  birth,  prenatal  influences  thus  being  emphasized, 
to  be  continued  for  a  term  by  the  mothers  and  nurses 
under  the  inspection  of  the  state.  Education  is  to  compre¬ 
hend  music  and  gymnastics;  under  the  former  was 
included  reading,  writing,  playing  on  the  lyre,  arithmetic 
and  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  mathematics.  The 
latter  are  to  be  practiced  chiefly  with  a  view  to  their  use 
in  war. 

The  eighth  book  contains  regulations  for  civil  life, 
beginning  with  festivals,  games  and  contests,  military 
exercises  and  the  like.  Then  he  speaks  of  agriculture, 
of  arts  and  trades,  buying  and  selling  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce. 

The  remaining  four  books  are  chiefly  concerned  in 
criminal  offenses,  and  the  penal  code  with  relation 
thereto.  The  first  class  of  offenses  are  those  against  the 
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srods,  especially  sacrilege;  next,  offenses  against  the 
state,  beginning  with  theft.  These  laws  discriminate 
between  voluntaiy  and  involuntary  guilt.  Proceeding  to 
the  more  violent  crimes,  he  distinguishes  between  homi¬ 
cide,  manslaughier,  and  murder  with  malice  prepence. 
Here  also  he  refers  to  murders  committed  by  kindred, 
by  slaves,  wounds  \^ith  or  without  intent  to  kill,  volun¬ 
tary,  or  done  from  passion'.  To  these,  various  modes  of 
purification  or  degrees  of  punishment  are  assigned,  and 
even  the  terrors  of  another  world,  of  anguish  in  Hades, 
are  invoked  against  the  wrongdoers. 

In  the  tenth  book  three  points  are  especially  empha¬ 
sized,  (1)  That  there  are  gods;  (2)  That  they  have  a 
care  for  man;  (3)  That  they  are  inflexible  in  justice. 

The  eleventh  book  is  taken  up  with  laws  and  admoni¬ 
tions  relating  to  individuals,  which  follow  one  another 
without  any  exact  order.  Here  there  are  regulations 
concerning  slaves  and  freedmen,  retail  trade,  and  be¬ 
quests,  divorces,  enchantments,  poisonings,  magical  arts 
and  the  like. 

The  same  subjects  are  continued  through  the  last 
book;  here  are  laws  concerning  the  violation  of  military 
discipline,  the  censorship  of  magistrates,  and  citizens 
living  and  dead;  oaths,  and  their  violation.  Rules  are 
given  respecting  bequests,  respecting  judges  and  their 
duties  and  sentences,  and  respecting  sepulchral  places 
and  ceremonies. 

Such  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  complex  and  compre¬ 
hensive  system  set  forth  in  The  Laws  of  Plato  as  given 
by  Prof.  Jowett,  and  in  part  in  his  words,  which  has 
seemed  appropriate  to  outline. 

We  come  now  to  the  more  familiar  laws  of  Moses 
which  strictly  are  embraced  in  the  last  four  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  though  the  entire  five  are  essential  in  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Mosaical  system. 

The  first  book,  called  Genesis,  is  the  story  of  begin¬ 
nings,  and  the  record  of  failures  .  .  .  and  with  its  ar¬ 
chives  of  an  era  otherwise  unknown,  it  may  well  claim 
the  attention  of  the  student  of  profane  as  well  as  sacred 
history. 
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It  falls  naturally  into  two  sections,  the  former  gives 
us  the  story  of  beginnings,  from  the  first  to  the  eleventh 
chapters,  inclusive.  Here  we  have,  the  origin  of  the 
present  cosmos,  1 :1 ;  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath,  2 :3 ;  the 
origin  of  the  institution  of  marriage,  2^18 ;  the  origin  of 
sin,  3:6;  the  origin  of  sacrifice,  3:21;  the  entrance  of 
death,  4:8;  the  beginning  of  faith,  4:4;  the  origins  of 
the  great  ethnic  divisions  upon  the  earth.  Chap.  10,  from 
which  the  savants  of  the  world  find  their  most  reliable 
data  on  the  origin  of  nations*,  and  the  origin  of  lan¬ 
guages,  Chap.  11.  This  section  is  universal  in  its  scope 
while  the  second  extending  from  Chapter  12  to  the  end 
is  more  specific,  given  to  tracing  the  rise,  progress  and 
various  fortunes  of  one  people,  the  covenant  people  of 
God:  only  turning  aside  from  this  to  observe  other  peo¬ 
ples  in  so  far  as  they  have  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
the  children  of  the  covenant. 

The  second  book.  Exodus,  is  the  story  or  record  of 
the  deliverance  of  the  covenant  people  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance,  thus,  of  a  national  character  and  life. 

The  third  book  is  called  Leviticus  and,  as  its  name 
implies,  its  object  and  scope  was  for  the  priesthood  and 
the  relation  of  the  same  to  the  sanctuary  and  the  theo¬ 
cratic  government. 

The  fourth  book,  entitled  Numbers,  takes  its  name 
from  the  census  or  numbering  of  the  people  which  is 
recorded  in  the  former  chapters,  and  it  also  gives  us  the 
records  of  their  long  wilderness  wanderings,  through 
unbelief,  God  dwelling  among  them  as  theocratic  king. 

The  fifth  and  last  book  of  Moses,  Deuteronomy,  is,  as 
the  name  signifies,  the  second  law.  In  important  senses 
it  is  supplementary  to  and  recapitulatory  of  the  former 
books  of  Moses,  and  embraces,  first,  a  recapitulation  of 
their  wanderings;  second,  memorial  discourses  by  Moses 
upon  the  moral,  ceremonial  and  judicial  features  of  the 
law;  third,  a  confirmation  of  the  law;  and,  fourth,  an 
affectionate  leave-taking  of  the  lawgiver  from  his  people. 


’See  Rawlinson. 
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also  the  final  events  of  Moses*  life,  supplied  by  some 
other  hand. 


II. 

We  are  now  brought  to  examine  the  specific  analogous 
features  to  be  found  in  both  systems  which  we  have 
cursorily  noted  as  a  whole.  Here,  I  shall  be  compelled 
for  want  of  space,  in  a  subject  of  such  divergent  themes 
and  so  pregnant  with  great  and  startling  analogies  that 
they  would  fain  lead  our  minds  into  such  trains  of 
thought  as  would  transcend  the  necessary  limits  of  this 
article,  to  present  only  the  naked  skeleton,  without  flesh, 
sinews  or  skin,  let  alone  clothing  or  coloring.  For  the 
same  reason,  references  to  quotations  from  Plato’s  works 
which  are  taken  from  the  edition  of  Bohn’s  Classical 
Library  will,  in  most  instances,  indicate  page  numbers 
only. 

(1)  To  begin  with  the  beginning  let  us  observe  the 
similar  features  in  the  records  of  creation  as  found  in 
both  these  systems.  Plato’s  account  of  creation,  though 
somewhat  verbose  and  imaginative,  has  in  it  striking 
elements  of  the  Mosaic.  First,  order,  with  each  is 
brought  out  of  chaos. 

From  Plato  we  read,  “The  deity  took  .  .  .  every¬ 
thing  that  was  visible  and  not  in  a  state  of  rest,  but  in 
excessive  agitation  and  disorder  and  then  reduced  it 
from  disorder  into  order  conceiving  the  latter  to  be  far 
better  than  the  former”  {Timaens,  p.  334).  From  Moses 
we  have  this  description,  “The  earth  was  without  form 
and  void  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep, 
and  the  spirit  of  Elohim  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,”  etc.,  (Gen.  1:2). 

(2)  Both  point  backward  to  the  beginning  of  a 
definite  period  of  time;  Plato  says,  “God  resolved  to 
form  a  certain  movable  image  of  eternity;  and  thus 
while  he  was  disposing  the  parts  of  the  universe,  he,  out 
of  that  eternity  which  rests  in  unity,  formed  an  eternal 
image  on  the  principle  of  numbers ; — and  to  this  we  give 
the  appellation.  Time”  (p.  341).  And  from  Moses  we 
have  the  statement,  “God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good, 
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and  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness,  and  God 
called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  night, 
and  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day** 
(Gen.  1:4,  6). 

(3)  Luminaries  are  appointed  to  mark  the  limita¬ 
tions  and  changes  of  time.  With  Plato  the  statement  is, 
“The  deity  created  the  sun,  moon  and  the  five  other  stars 
which  are  denominated  planets,  to  distinguish  and  guard 
over  the  numbers  of  time’*  (pp.  341,  342).  But  when 
he  leaves  this  general  statement,  and  indulges  in  specu¬ 
lation  with  respect  to  the  relative  position  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  bodies,  then  he  not  only  departs  from  the  Mosaic 
record,  but  from  the  scientific  facts  as  now  received. 
With  Moses  the  statement  is,  “And  God  said,  let  there 
be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  and  divide  the 
day  from  the  night,  and  let  them  be  for  signs  and  for 
seasons  and  for  days  and  years.  And  God  made  two 
great  lights,  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day  and  the 
lesser  light  to  rule  the  night,  he  made  the  stars  also** 
(Gen.  1:14,  16). 

(4)  Both  ascribe  the  origin  of  animate  existence  to 
the  special  act  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  both  represent 
this  as  taking  place  by  an  activity  from  without.  Plato 
says,  “The  universe  did  not  yet  comprise  within  it  the 
entire  animal  race.  .  .  .  This  defect  the  Creator 
supplied,  by  impressing  it  with  forms  corresponding 
with  the  nature  of  its  pattern.  .  .  .  And  these  are 
four: — one,  the  heavenly  race  of  gods;  another,  winged 
and  air-wandering  race;  a  third  that  which  dwells  in 
the  water;  and  a  fourth  that  which  has  feet  and  walks 
on  the  ground’*  (p.  343).  While  Moses  says,  “God 
created  great  whales  and  every  living  creature  that  mov- 
eth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly  after 
their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind.  .  .  . 
And  God  made  the  beasts  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,** 
etc.,  (Gen.  1:21,  24). 

(5)  The  deity  is  represented  by  both,  in  kindred 
terms,  as  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  work  of  Crea¬ 
tion.  Plato  says,  “When  the  parent  Creator  perceived 
that  this  created  image  of  the  eternal  gods  had  life  and 
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motion  he  was  delighted  with  his  work”  (p.  340).  A 
kindred  sentiment  is  expressed  by  Plato  in  The  Laws 
(p.  440).  The  statement  by  Moses  is,  “God  saw  every¬ 
thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good” 
(Gen.  1:31). 

(6)  The  remote  antiquity  of  man  as  declared  by 
Plato  in  The  Laws  (pp.  242,  243)  is  not  antagonistic  in 
principle,  although  extravagant  in  statement,  to  that 
given  by  Moses.  In  the  record  of  man’s  creation  as  given 
in  Genesis  1 :26,  2 :7,  no  chronology  whatever  is  assigned 
and  thus  leaves  the  question  as  to  the  time  of  man’s 
entrance  into  the  world’s  history  entirely  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  other  and  collateral  data. 

Leaving  the  analogies  of  the  more  special  acts  of 
creation  we  come  now  to  the  general  resemblances  to  be 
found  in  these  great  political  schemes. 

(1)  We  find,  first,  that  national  unity  is  emphasized 
by  both  systems.  Plato  says,  “No  one  has  ever  laid 
down  or  will  lay  down  a  definition  more  correct  and 
better  (than  this),  that  of  such  laws  as  cause  a  state  to 
be  as  much  as  possible  one  there  is  the  superiority  on 
the  ground  of  virtue”  (p.  175).  The  whole  bearing  of 
the  Mosaic  legislation  tended  to  the  recognition  and 
maintenance  of  a  national  unity  of  which  God  was  the 
theocratic  king  (Numbers  I;  Joshua  13;  14:1-5). 

(2)  The  division  of  the  state  and  city  into  twelve 
parts  by  Plato  corresponded  to  the  tribal  sections  of  the 
Mosaic  theocracy.  This  will  be  seen  by  comparing  The 
Laws  (p.  184),  with  the  well-known  divisions  of  Pales¬ 
tine. 

(3)  The  object  for  which  the  laws  are  given  are 
similar  in  each  instance.  In  the  Republic  of  Plato  the 
object  is  stated  to  be,  “That  the  citizens  may  become  the 
most  happy  and  in  the  highest  degree  friends  to  each 
other”  (p.  182).  In  Deuteronomy  28:1-2  Moses  declares: 
“It  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  shalt  hearken  diligently 
to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  and  to  do  all 
his  commandments,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  that 
the  Lord  thy  God  will  set  thee  on  high  above  all  the 
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nations  of  the  earth  and  all  these  (previously  enumer¬ 
ated)  blessings  shall  come  on  thee  and  overtake  thee.” 

(4)  The  temple  officers,  the  stewards,  and  the  priests 
under  Plato’s  system  (pp.  202-3-4,  508)  correspond  in 
many  particulars  to  the  order  of  priests  and  Levites 
under  the  Mosaic  scheme. 

(5)  The  abuse  of  the  divine  name  is  forbidden  ex¬ 
pressly  by  both  Plato  and  Moses.  In  The  Laws  we  have 
this  regulation,  “It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  institution  not 
to  defile  the  name  of  the  gods,”  etc.,  (p.  462).  The  well- 
known  third  commandment  of  the  decalogue  (Ex.  20 :7) 
on  profaning  the  name  of  God  needs  not  to  be  repeated 
here. 

(6)  Honor  to  parents  in  word  and  deed  is  pre¬ 
scribed  by  both  lawgivers.  With  Plato  it  is,  “Let  every 
one  honor  his  parents  with  all  lawful  honors”  (p.  488). 
And  again  he  says,  “To  have  a  neglect  of  parents  neither 
a  god,  nor  a  man  who  has  any  mind  would  ever  advise 
any  one”  (p.  485.  See  also  p.  398).  With  Moses  it  is 
put,  “Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee”  (Ex.  20:12). 

(7)  Like  Moses,  Plato  forbids  most  strictly  private 
altars  and  upon  the  same  grounds  (p.  454).  He  lays 
down  the  law  that  no  one  is  to  have  holy  places  in  private 
houses,  and  prescribes  the  punishment  due  its  transgres¬ 
sion,  which  in  extreme  cases,  where  the  law  was  violated 
with  impunity,  it  was  a  capital  offense.  Moses  set  forth 
this  precept,  “Take  heed  to  thyself,  that  thou  offer  not 
thy  burnt  offering  in  every  place  that  thou  seest”  (Deut. 
12:13).  Again,  “Thou  shalt  not  sacrifice  the  passover 
within  any  of  thy  gates”  (Deut.  16:5).  And  the  positive 
ordinance  concerning  the  sacrifice  (Lev.  17  :l-5)  still 
further  emphasizes  this  point. 

(8)  The  enactment  by  Plato  of  a  twelfth  of  the 
income  for  the  poor,  for  strangers,  and  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  the  sacred  temples  (p.  346), 
was  equivalent  to  the  tithing,  as  established  by  Moses 
(Lev.  27:30;  Num.  18:26). 

(9)  In  both  systems,  children  are  not  to  expiate 
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the  transgressions  of  their  parents.  It  is  enacted  in 
Plato’s  system,  “Let  not  the  disgrace  and  punishment  of 
the  father  follow  upon  any  of  the  children.”  In  Deuter¬ 
onomy  it  is  provided  that,  “The  fathers  shall  not  be  put 
to  death  for  the  children,  neither  shall  the  children  be 
put  to  death  for  the  fathers”  (24:16). 

(10)  Plato,  like  Moses,  in  his  scheme  institutes 
religious  festivals  which  were  to  be  at  the  same  time 
national  festivals,  even  going  beyond  Moses  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  them.  Plato  declares  that  “there  are  twelve  festi¬ 
vals  to  the  twelve  gods,  from  whom  each  tribe  has  its 
name,  and  that  persons  are  to  make  each  of  these 
monthly  sacrifices”  (p.  313).  It  was  provided  by  Moses 
that  “Three  times  in  a  year  shall  all  thy  males  appear 
before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  shall 
choose;  in  the  feast  of  the  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the 
feast  of  weeks,  and  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles”  (Deut. 
16:16,  23). 

(11)  There  were  somewhat  analogous  features  with 
regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery  inculcated  by  both 
lawgivers.  By  Plato  it  was  ordained  that  no  Greek  was 
permitted  to  hold  a  fellow  Greek  in  slavery.  In  The 
Republic,  page  155,  it  is  asked,  “Are  they  then  not  to 
keep  any  Greek  slave  themselves,  and  to  counsel  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks  to  agree  to  the  same  plan?”  And  the 
answer  is, — “Surely.”  Among  the  Hebrews  the  mildest 
form  of  bondservice  which  could  scarcely  be  classified  as 
slavery,  was  that  of  one  Hebrew  in  the  house  of  another. 
He  might  be  bound  to  this  service  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
chiefly  through  poverty  (Ex.  21:7;  Lev.  25:39-47);  to 
acquit  himself  from  a  debt  he  could  not  otherwise  pay 
(2  Kings  4:1) ;  to  make  restitution  for  theft  (Ex.  22:3) ; 
or  to  earn  the  price  of  his  ransom  from  captivity  among 
the  heathen.  But  this  form  of  bondservice  could  not 

‘  continue  longer  than  seven  years  (Deut.  15:1,  etc.),  and 

)  had  many  meliorating  conditions. 

(12)  Similar  enactments  prevailed  in  both  systems 
with  respect  to  marriage  resulting  in  no  issue.  Plato 
provides,  that,  “If  a  woman  dies  and  leaves  behind  her 
male  and  female  children,  let  the  law  laid  down  advise 
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but  not  compel  the  husband  to  bring  up  the  children,  and 
not  bring  upon  them  a  stepmother;  but  if  there  are  no 
children  let  him  of  necessity  marry,  until  he  has  begotten 
children  sufficient  both  for  his  household  and  the  state” 
(p.  485).  In  the  laws  of  Moses  it  is  provided  that  “If 
Brethren  dwell  together,  and  one  of  them  die  and  have 
no  child,  the  wife  of  the  dead  shall  not  marry  without 
unto  the  stranger;  her  husband’s  brother  shall  go  in  unto 
her  and  take  her  to  him  to  wife,  and  perform  the  duty  of 
a  husband’s  brother  to  her”  (Deut.  25:5)*. 

(13)  Special  enactments  and  institutions  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  both  against  great  wealth  secured  by  grinding 
the  faces  of  the  poor.  It  is  declared  by  Plato,  “There 
should  exist  neither  severe  poverty  amongst  some  of  the 
citizens,  nor  great  wealth”  (p.  183).  This  being  the 
case  there  would  not  be  the  incentive  to  oppression, 
which  otherwise  would  follow.  It  is  provided  also  that 
the  surplus  beyond  a  certain  amount  should  be  turned 
into  the  public  exchequer  (p.  184).  Among  the  Hebrews 
there  were  specific  regulations  with  regard  to  the  poor 
as  in  Lev.  25:25;  Deut.  15:11,  and  besides  this  it  was 
provided,  by  an  intentional  carelessness  in  reaping  the 
fields  and  gathering  the  vintage,  and  also  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Sabbatic  year,  when  the  poor  received  what 
grew  spontaneously  and  the  year  of  Jubilee  when  inher¬ 
itances  which  had  become  alienated,  were  restored,  to 
protect  the  poor  from  extreme  penury  and  effectually 
bar  the  way  against  vast  landed  estates  and  oppressive 
monopolies.  In  those  days  fortunes  were  not  made  in  a 
day,  by  some  lucky  venture  in  “futures”  or  “salary 
grabs”  or  speculations  on  “change.”  The  accumulation 
of  wealth  must  necessarily  be  slow,  and  fifty  years,  ex¬ 
cept  in  especially  favoring  circumstances,  would  not 
make  great  change  in  the  fortunes  of  a  family.  And  the 
fact  that  the  inheritance  must  lapse,  took  away  the  great 
incentive  to  secure  vast  estates. 

(14)  A  displacement  of  the  landmarks  is  condemned 
as  strongly  by  Plato  as  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  Laws 

*See  the  Sadducees’  interpretation  of  this  statute.  Matt.  22:24. 
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has  this  passage:  “Let  no  one  remove  the  landmarks 
either  of  a  fellow  citizen,  who  is  a  friend  or  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor”  (p.  337).  And  again  this,  “Let  him,  who,  stepping 
over  his  own  boundary  secretly  tills  his  neighbor's  land, 
pay  for  the  mischief  done  and  on  account  of  his  shame¬ 
less,  and  sordid  conduct,  pay  another  sum,  the  double  of 
the  mischief  to  the  injured  party”  (pp.  338,  339).  Deut. 
19:14  has  this  passage,  “Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy 
neighbor’s  landmark,  which  they  of  old  time  have  set  in 
thine  inheritance.” 

(15)  Thieves  are  required  by  each  to  restore  stolen 
property. 

(16)  Domestic  animals  by  which  men  have  been 

killed  to  be  killed  in  turn  is  declared  to  be  the  law  in 
both  systems.  Plato  makes  this  regulation :  “If  a  beast 
of  burden,  or  any  other  animal  shall  kill  any  person 
except  such  as  may  do  so  in  some  public  contest,  let  the 
relatives  prosecute  the  causer  of  the  death  .  .  .  and 

let  them  destroy  the  condemned  animal  and  cast  it  be¬ 
yond  the  borders”  (p.  338).  In  Exodus  21:28,  the  law 
is,  “If  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman  that  they  die ;  then 
the  ox  shall  be  surely  stoned  and  his  flesh  shall  not  be 
eaten.”  But,  it  is  provided  also  that  the  owner  being 
conscious  of  the  vicious  character  of  the  ox  shall  also  be 
put  to  death. 

(17)  With  both  these  systems  offerings  made  to  the 
deity  were  conditioned  upon  the  ability  of  the  subject. 
Plato  declared:  “It  is  meet  for  a  man  of  moderate 
means  to  make  moderate  offerings  to  the  gods”  (p.  622). 
And  Moses  ordained  that  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
subject  he  should  bring  for  sacrifice  a  bullock,  a  sheep 
or  goat,  turtle  doves,  or  young  pigeons  (Lev.  1:10-14). 

(18)  The  subject  of  education  received  a  prominent 
place  with  both  lawgivers.  With  Plato  it  began  with  the 
training  of  children  (pp.  283,  284;  cf.  Deut.  6:7).  And 
women  were  admitted  to  its  privileges  (p.  294;  cf.  Deut. 
31:10-12). 

(19)  The  prolix  ordinances  of  Plato  have  much  in 
common  with  those  of  Moses  with  regard  to  woundings 
and  homicide.  Like  Moses,  Plato  also  recognized  justi- 
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fiable  homicide  for  a  variety  of  causes  (p.  389).  Both 
recognized  palliative  conditions  in  offenses  (p.  372; 
cf.  Deut.  19:4,  6).  Both  endorsed  capital  punishment 
for  extreme  cases  (pp.  380,  383,  384,  387;  cf.  Ex. 
21:12-36).  Plato  lays  down  laws  equivalent  to  the  cities 
of  Refuge  by  Moses  (pp.  372,  373,  374;  cf.  Deut. 
19:1-10).  Both  recognize  the  law  of  blood  avengers  (p. 
375;  cf.  Deut.  19:6,  12).  And  both  equally  emphasize 
the  law  of  retaliation.  “An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth”  was  an  enactment  of  the  systems  of  both 
Plato  and  Moses  (pp.  383,  384,  387;  cf.  Lev.  24:17,  22). 

Many  other  marked  identities  might  be  collated  from 
the  Laws  of  Plato  and  those  of  Moses,  but  even  these 
have  transcended  the  proper  limit  of  our  time,  and  neces¬ 
sitates  us  to  pass  over  some  of  the  marked  differences, 
between  the  writings  of  these  justly  distinguished  men. 

Ruskin,  Florida. 

To  be  coneliided  in  the  April  number 
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Editor's  Note:  This  article  was  written  as  a  class 
paper  in  the  Bible  at  the  Evangelical  Theological  College 
last  year,  having  been  submitted  to  the  Professor,  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Ironside,  who  recommended  it  for  publication. 

Mr.  Feinberg,  a  Hebrew  Christian,  took  his  academic  de¬ 
gree  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  is  a  candidate 
for  the  Th.M.  degree  in  May. 

The  Book  of  Job  has  been  so  designated  because  of 
its  principal  character,  Job.  In  the  Hebrew  canon  it 
stands  among  the  Hagiographa  or  Holy  Writings.  In 
our  canon  it  is  placed  among  the  poetic  books.  Unlike 
the  Pentateuch  or  the  Prophets  which  are  read  in  the 
synagogue  every  Sabbath,  or  even  the  Megilloth  or  rolls 
(Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  and  La~ 
mentatiom)  which  are  read  on  certain  festive  occasions, 
the  Book  of  Job  is  not  read  in  the  synagogue.  It  is 
usually  the  more  educated  class  that  reads  the  book  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lofty  and  difficult  Hebrew.  The  authorship 
of  the  book  has  been  and  still  is  disputed.  Many  think 
it  was  written  by  Moses. 

The  book  is  set  as  to  time  in  patriarchal  days.  There 
is  no  indication  anywhere  that  the  law  or  the  great 
social,  legislative,  ecclesiastical,  and  judicial  system 
brought  in  by  it,  were  in  existence  at  the  time;  the  law, 
as  such,  is  not  mentioned.  What  makes  it  particularly 
difficult  to  place  the  book  in  point  of  time  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  references  to  outside  contacts  with 
either  political  or  ecclesiastical  events.  As  to  place,  the 
story  takes  place  in  the  land  of  Uz,  which  is  southeast 
of  Palestine  on  the  borders  of  Edom.  The  Rabbis  tell 
us  that  it  occurred  outside  of  Palestine  that  it  might 
never  be  said  that  God  persecuted  a  righteous  man  in 
Israel.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  impression  given 
by  its  setting  in  Uz  is  more  of  an  international,  or  rather 
intercommunal,  outlook.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in 
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fact  that  throughout  the  book  the  names  f®'. God  are 
for  the  most  part  Elohim,  Eloah,  and  Shaddai.  TheM 
are  used  in  God’s  dealings  with  aU  peoples;  Jehovah  is 
more  particularly  used  in  God’s  redemptive  and  cove- 
nant  relations. 

There  are  eight  characters  in  the  book:  God,  Saten. 

Job  his  wife,  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  Bildad  the  Shulnte, 
ZopW  the  Naamathite,  and  Elihu  the  Buzite.  G^ 
appears  as  the  sovereign  Euler  of  His 
Xhts  in  His  saints  and  seeks  their  justification  aj^d 
"Ln.  whether  in  the  sight  of  Satan  or  of  Job’s 
friends.  We  see  “that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of 
tender  mercy’’  (Jas.  5:11).  Satan  is  stUl  the  Mcuser  of 
God’s  saints  before  Him.  He  uses  his  old  titles  as  he 
Hid  in  the  garden:  by  casting  doubts  through  questu^. 

«■>. » ■X  »""• 

God  Job,  the  main  character,  is  a  man  perf^t  a 

upright,  and  one  that  feared  God,  and 

according  to  the  testimony  ^  Abra^ 

some  of  the  Rabbis  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Ab 

ham.  Others  said  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
married  Jacob’s  daughter  Dinah.  Still  others  held  he 
was  a  righteous  Gentile  who  lived  shortly  after  the  tame 
of  Jacob  and  (on  what  authority  it  is  hard  to  tell) 
was  smitten  with  his  great  malady  because  h®  ^vi^^ 
Pharoah  to  cast  all  the  male  infants  bom  in  Israel  into 
the  river.  Setting  aside  these  fantastic  speculations, 
from  the  book  itself  we  learn  that  Job  was  ® 

of  all  the  men  of  the  east’’  He 

and  was  highly  honored  in  his  city.  Listen  to  him  as 
hf dl^i  it  so  vividly:  “I  w^hed  W  ^ps^th 

butter,  and  the  rock  poured  red 

I  went  out  to  the  gate  through  the  city,  when  p  P 
Lr-at  in  the  street!  The  young  men  aaw  «®’ 
fhpmselves*  and  the  aged  arose,  and  stood  up.  ine 

princes  refrained  talking,  and  laid  ^  ®"toSe 

mouth  The  nobles  held  their  peace,  and  their  tongue 
r^ed  to  tL  roof  of  their  mouth.  When  the  ear  h^d 
iT  toen  it  blessed  me;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me  it 
gave  witness  to  me:  Because  I  delivered  the  poor  that 
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cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help 
him.  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish 
came  upon  me:  and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing 
for  joy”  (Job  29:6-13).  Job’s  wife,  who  comes  into 
view  in  2:9  only,  appears  to  be  impetuous  and  unre- 
flective;  she  is  hasty  in  her  judgments  and  foolish  in 
her  advice.  Then  there  are  Job’s  three  friends,  Eliphaz, 
Bildad,  and  Zophar.  Eliphaz  is  one  noted  for  his  saga¬ 
city  and  practical  wisdom.  He  is  much  more  calm  than 
the  others,  and  appeals  to  experience.  Bildad  has  gained 
his  knowledge  from  the  accumulated  lore  of  tradition. 
Zophar  is  an  out-and-out  legalist  and  a  dogmatist  as 
well.  The  last  character  to  be  mentioned  is  Elihu  the 
Buzite  who  appears  to  be  respectful  in  his  manners, 
waiting  for  the  others  older  than  himself  to  speak 
before  he  cared  to  voice  his  opinions.  He  is  less  harsh 
than  the  rest  and  really  shows  insight  into  the  situation 
perplexing  Job  and  his  friends. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  book  is  dramatic  and  the 
whole  resolves  itself  into  a  continuous  narrative.  Along 
with  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs  it  is  the  only  other  book 
in  the  Old  Testament  that  the  Massoretic  scholars 
pointed  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  its  poetic  form.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  prologue  (chapters  1  and  2)  and  the  epi¬ 
logue  (ch.  42:7-17)  the  form  is  that  of  the  Hebrew 
poetry  with  the  couplets.  In  the  latter  half  of  some  of 
the  couplets  we  have  a  reiteration  of  what  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  previously,  but  in  others  we  have  the  opposite 
expressed,  the  antithetic  parallelism.  This  latter  form, 
to  be  sure,  is  more  marked  in  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs 
than  in  Job.  The  production  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its 
parts  is  beautiful  for  its  lofty  style,  its  vivid  pictures, 
and  its  reproductions  of  natural  scenes  and  objects;  it 
abounds  in  figures.  This  book  has  always  held  a  high 
place  in  Biblical  literature;  so  much  so  in  fact,  that  the 
critics  have  placed  its  writing  in  the  time  of  the  literary 
prophets,  Amos  and  Isaiah  for  instance.  In  contents 
the  book  has  passages  which  are  parallel  to  others  in 
the  Bible.  Job  3:3-8:  “Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I 
was  born,  and  the  night  in  which  it  was  said.  There  is 
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a  man  child  conceived.  Let  that  day  be  darkness;  let 
not  God  regard  it  from  above,  neither  let  the  light  shine 
upon  it.  Let  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  stain  it; 
let  a  cloud  dwell  upon  it;  let  the  blackness  of  the  day 
terrify  it.  As  for  that  night,  let  darkness  seize  upon  it ; 
let  it  not  be  joined  unto  the  days  of  the  year,  let  it  not 
come  into  the  number  of  the  months.  Lo,  let  that  night 
be  solitary,  let  no  joyful  voice  come  therein.  Let  them 
curse  it  that  curse  the  day,  who  are  ready  to  raise  up 
their  mourning,”  reminds  us  quite  distinctly  of  similar 
words  by  Jeremiah  in  Jer.  20:14-18:  “Cursed  be  the 
day  wherein  I  was  born:  let  not  the  day  wherein  my 
mother  bare  me  be  blessed.  Cursed  be  the  man  who 
brought  tidings  to  my  father,  saying,  A  man  child  is 
born  unto  thee;  making  him  very  glad.  And  let  that 
man  be  as  the  cities  which  the  Lord  overthrew,  and 
repented  not:  and  let  him  hear  the  cry  in  the  morning, 
and  the  shouting  at  noontide;  Because  he  slew  me  not 
from  the  womb ;  or  that  my  mother  might  have  been  my 
grave,  and  her  womb  to  be  always  great  with  me. 
Wherefore  came  I  forth  out  of  the  womb  to  see  labour 
and  sorrow  that  my  days  should  be  consumed  with 
shame?”  Job  7:17,  18:  “What  is  man,  that  thou 
shouldest  magnify  him?  and  that  thou  shouldest  set 
thine  heart  upon  him?  And  that  thou  shouldest  visit 
him  every  morning,  and  try  him  every  moment?”  brings 
to  mind  the  words  of  the  psalmist  David  in  Psalm  8:4: 
“What  is  nrian,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and  the 
son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him?” 

In  order  to  get  a  closer  and  more  satisfactory  view 
of  the  book,  its  subject  matter,  purpose,  and  problem 
involved,  let  us  look  into  the  story  as  it  is  related  to  us. 
At  the  outset  Job  is  seen  living  in  comfort  and  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  as  was  his  wont,  and  surrounded  by  his 
ten  children.  His  zeal  for  God  is  seen  in  his  sacrifice  of 
burnt  offerings  for  his  sons  after  their  days  of  feasting, 
lest  they  might  have  offended  God  in  a  moment  when 
they  were  susceptible  to  temptation.  Then  we  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  scene  where  the  sons  of  God  presented 
themselves  before  Him  and  Satan  came  also.  When 
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Satan  was  asked  whence  he  had  come  he  said:  “From 
going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking  up  and 
down  in  it.”  This  is  true  of  him  today  for  we  know  that 
our  “adversary  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh 
about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour**  (I  Pet.  5:8).  It 
has  been  well  said  that  although  Satan,  by  his  experi¬ 
ences,  is  much  wiser  than  when  he  was  first  created,  yet 
in  his  consistent  and  constant  opposition  against  God  he 
still  uses  his  same  tactics.  We  must  not  be  ignorant  of 
any  of  his  devices.  When  the  Lord  delighted  Himself  in 
Job  and  said  to  Satan:  “Hast  thou  considered  my  serv¬ 
ant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a 
perfect  and  an  upright  man,  one  that  feareth  God  and 
escheweth  evil,**  Satan  malignantly  asked:  “Doth  Job 
fear  God  for  nought?**  By  this  Satan  was  by  so  much 
arraigning  God  for  His  control  of  affairs,  so  that  it  paid 
one  to  serve  Him;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  reflecting 
upon  Job  as  being  one  who  desired  to  serve  God  merely 
for  gain.  God  then  allows  Satan  to  try  Job  with  the 
command  that  he  touch  not  the  person  of  Job.  What  a 
comforting  thought  that  although  the  Lord  uses  means 
(Satan  and  others)  to  chasten  His  saints,  the  means  are 
ever  in  His  control  and  He  watches  over  us  until  His 
will  in  us  be  accomplished!  When  we  are  tempted  or 
tried  we  need  never  fear  that  God  has  left  us  or  for¬ 
saken  us.  He  knows  His  own  and  cares  most  tenderly 
for  them.  There  is  sweetness  to  be  found  in  Him 
through  chastisement,  be  it  as  severe  as  it  may.  In  his 
first  attack  upon  Job,  Satan  uses  the  Chaldeans  and  the 
Sabeans  to  strip  Job  not  only  of  his  wealth,  but  of  his 
children  as  well.  Yet  in  “all  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor 
charged  God  foolishly.**  When  Satan  had  failed  the  first 
time,  he  answered  God  when  God  asked  him  concerning 
righteous  Job :  “Skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life.  But  put  forth  thine  hand  now, 
and  touch  his  bone  and  his  flesh,  and  he  will  curse  thee 
to  thy  face.**  So  God  allowed  Job  to  be  tested  further 
by  the  infliction  by  Satan  upon  Job  of  a  loathesome 
disease.  When  Satan  saw  he  had  failed  here,  he  appears 
to  have  used  Job*s  wife  to  advise  him  to  do  what  Satan 
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said  he  would,  namely:  “curse  God,  and  die.”  Yet  “in 
all  this  did  not  Job  sin  with  his  lips.” 

If  the  purpose  of  the  book  were  to  show  how  God 
can  defeat  Satan  and  sustain  His  saints  in  trial  it  might 
very  well  end  at  this  point.  But  the  Lord  has  much 
more  in  view  than  this.  Job  must  yet  come  to  an  honest 
estimate  of  himself.  There  were  in  him  elements  of 
character,  self- justification  and  self-righteousness,  which 
had  not  been  called  forth  into  display  because  circum¬ 
stances  had  not  evinced  them.  Job  must  recognize  them, 
judge  them,  and  repent.  But,  you  ask,  was  not  Job  a 
perfect  and  righteous  man?  Just  so;  and  it  is  here  that 
God  would  show  us  that  the  best  of  us  has  nothing  to 
boast  of,  but  needs  repentance  and  self -judgment. 

With  this  in  mind  let  us  take  up  the  trend  of  the 
narrative.  Job’s  friends  had  come  to  visit  him  in  his 
sore  distress.  We  must  remember  that  they  are  mere 
auxiliaries  in  God’s  hands  and  our  attention  must  be 
centered  upon  Job.  It  appears  that  Job  could  more 
easily  bear  his  sorrow  alone  without  his  silent  friends 
sitting  about  him.  Perhaps  the  contrast  in  their  condi¬ 
tion  and  his  was  irksome  and  distasteful  to  him.  Then 
he  begins  to  speak  and  curses  the  very  day  of  his  birth. 
Eliphaz  seeks  to  comfort  Job  by  referring  to  facts  that 
he  had  culled  from  his  experiences.  He  uses  his  favor¬ 
ite  words — “I  have  seen” — ^time  and  time  again.  He 
intimates  very  mildly  that  the  trouble  is  in  Job  and  that 
he  should  commit  his  cause  to  the  Lord,  for  “who  ever 
perished,  being  innocent?  or  where  were  the  righteous 
cut  off?”  Job,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  this  answer 
to  his  problem  and  asks  to  be  taught  wherein  he  has 
erred,  for  he  claims  he  is  as  able  as  any  to  “discern  per¬ 
verse  things.”  Bildad  answers  next  and  maintains  that 
tradition  has  ever  shown  that  the  punishment  of  God  is 
upon  the  wicked  and  that  “the  hypocrite’s  hope  shall 
perish.”  Job  refuses  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  himself  and  bemoans  the  fact  that  he  has  not  one  to 
plead  for  him  with  God ;  “For  he  is  not  a  man,  as  I  am, 
that  I  should  answer  him,  and  we  should  come  together 
in  judgment.  Neither  is  there  any  daysman  betwixt  us, 
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that  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both”  (Job  9 :32, 33) ; 
and  further:  “0  that  one  might  plead  for  a  man  with 
God,  as  a  man  pleadeth  for  his  neighbour!”  (Job  16:21). 
But  blessed  be  God  that  we  know:  “It  is  Christ  that 
died,  yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us” 
(Rom.  8:34),  and  “he  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the 
uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them”  (Heb.  7 :25).  For 
“there  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and 
men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus”  (I  Tim.  2:5).  Then  we  have 
the  advice  of  Zophar  who  restricts  God’s  dealings  to 
hard  and  fast  legalistic  principles.  He  invites  Job  to 
“Know  therefore  that  God  exacteth  of  thee  less  than 
thine  iniquity  deserveth.”  An  exacting  God!  how  unfair 
to  Him!  But  Job  is  still  not  convinced.  And  thus  the 
contention  goes  on  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
book  with  Job’s  friends  condemning  him  and  he  trying 
to  vindicate  and  comfort  himself.  Instead,  they  should 
have  tried  to  comfort  him,  so  that  he  would  have  been 
brought  to  self-condemnation.  In  Job’s  last  answer 
(chapters  30,  31,  and  29)  to  his  “miserable  comforters” 
and  their  intimations  that  he  was  a  hypocrite  while  he 
contended  his  righteousness  and  showed  glimpses  of 
great  faith  (19:25-27),  we  have  Job  wishing  for  the 
blessing  of  former  days :  “Oh  that  I  were  as  in  months 
past,  as  in  the  days  when  God  preserved  me”  (29:2). 
But  could  not  God  bless  him  now  also?  How  like  so 
many  of  us!  When  we  are  undergoing  trials  and  per¬ 
plexities  we  forget  the  troubles  of  the  past  and  the  grace 
that  was  daily  vouchsafed  abundantly  to  us,  and  we 
long  and  sigh  for  “the  good  old  days.”  Our  God  is 
abundantly  able  to  renew  His  grace  to  us  day  by  day 
and  refresh  us  in  the  inner  man  with  His  heavenly 
manna  from  His  tender  hand.  But  Job  continues  in  his 
reminiscences  concerning  his  past  honor  and  dignity. 
Can  we  not  feel  his  mental  anguish  and  troubled  heart 
as  he  says  “But  now”?  How  Job  laments  his  fate !  Can 
we  not  the  more  then  adore  Him  who  when  He  “was 
oppressed,  and  He  was  afflicted,  yet  He  opened  not  his 
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mouth :  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as 
a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  He  opened  not 
His  mouth”  (Isa.  53:7).  And  all  for  us!  How  our 
hearts  and  lives  should  go  out  to  Him  in  adoration, 
praise,  and  grateful  service!  If  Job  could  only  have 
said:  “Even  so,  Father:  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy 
sight”  (Mt.  11:26).  But  he  continues  on  in  this  vein: 
“If  I  have  walked  with  vanity,  or  if  my  foot  hath  hasted 
to  deceit;  Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even  balance,  that 
God  may  know  mine  integrity”  (31:5,6).  It  has  been 
well  said  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Pace  that  there  are  pride  of  race, 
pride  of  place,  pride  of  face,  but  worst  of  all  is  pride 
of  grace.  The  spiritual  Christian  can  NEVER  find  any¬ 
thing  in  himself  whereof  he  can  glory,  for  “He  that 
glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord”  (I  Cor.  1:31).  In 
chapter  31  and  verse  40  we  read  “The  words  of  Job  are 
ended.”  How  different  is  this  ending  from  the  one  we 
find  in  Psalm  72 :20 :  “The  prayers  of  David  the  son  of 
Jesse  are  ended”!  In  the  former  case  Job  had  been 
assiduously  attempting  to  justify  himself  rather  than 
God ;  in  the  latter  David  had  been  praising  the  Lord  for 
His  abundant  mercies  and  His  wondrous  works.  How 
much  more  honoring  to  God  are  “the  prayers”  of  His 
saints  than  “the  words”  of  His  saints. 

Elihu,  who  had  been  from  all  appearances  a  witness 
to  these  accusations  and  refutations,  now  speaks  and 
rebukes  the  friends  of  Job  for  their  inapplicable  and 
false  principles  and  their  misrepresentations  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  dealings  of  God.  Nor  does  he  excuse  Job  in 
his  contentions.  He  is  God^s  temporary  answer  to  Job’s 
desire  for  a  Daysman.  Elihu  delivers  himself  of  a  com¬ 
mendable  theodicy,  and  at  the  same  time  he  shows  sym¬ 
pathy  and  kindness  for  Job  in  his  plight.  The  gist  of 
his  argument  may  be  summed  up  thus :  “Behold,  in  this 
thou  are  not  just:  I  will  answer  thee,  that  God  is  greater 
than  man.  Why  dost  thou  strive  against  him?  for  he 
giveth  not  account  of  any  of  his  matters”  (33:12,13). 
And :  “far  be  it  from  God,  that  he  should  do  wickedness ; 
and  from  the  Almighty,  that  he  should  commit  iniquity” 
(34:10).  Does  it  not  remind  us  of  Paul’s  words  in 
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Romans  9:20:  “Nay,  but,  0  man,  who  art  thou  that 
repliest  against  God?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to 
him  that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?” 
Finally,  God  out  of  the  whirlwind  answers  Job  and 
shows  Job  his  utter  insignificance  in  contrast  to  His 
greatness  in  all  His  workings.  Job  replies  at  first:  “Be¬ 
hold,  I  am  vile;  what  shall  I  answer  thee?  I  will  lay 
mine  hand  upon  my  mouth”  (40* :4).  But  Job  has  more 
to  learn  yet.  In  his  second  answer  he  says:  “I  have 
heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear:  but  now  mine 
eye  seeth  thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent 
in  dust  and  ashes”  (42:5,6).  How  like  Isaiah  this  is 
who  when  he  saw  the  Lord  delivered  himself  similarly 
as  the  Word  records:  “Then  said  I,  Woe  is  me!  for  I 
am  undone;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips:  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts”  (Isa.  6:5). 
Job  had  come  now  to  the  place  where  he  knew  the 
potency  of  the  truth:  “Fob  I  know  that  in  me  (that  is, 
in  my  fiesh,)  dwelleth  no  good  thing”  (Rom.  7:18). 

Thus  far,  in  the  words  of  James,  we  have  seen  “the 
patience  of  Job.”  Now  we  see  also  “the  end  of  the 
Lord;  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender 
mercy”  (Jas.  5:11).  After  Job  offered  sacrifices  for  his 
three  friends  according  to  the  command  of  God,  we 
read:  “And  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job,  when 
he  prayed  for  his  friends:  also  the  Lord  gave  Job  twice 
as  much  as  he  had  before”  (42:10).  How  blessed  is  that 
word  “when”!  Is  it  not  true  that  just  when  we  are 
striving  in  prayer  with  God  for  others  that  He  so  gra¬ 
ciously  and  abundantly  blesses  us  also?  And  can  we 
not  find  for  our  own  hearts  and  lives  an  application  of 
this  book  in  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul:  “For  if  we 
judge  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  judged.  But  when  we 
are  judged,  we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord,  that  we  should 
not  be  condemned  with  the  world”  (I  Cor.  11 :31,  32)  ? 
Oh!  that  we  might  recognize  in  our  trials  and  chasten- 
ings  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord  and  turning  to  Him  in 
the  merit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  call  upon  His  grace 
in  time  of  need! 
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In  taking  up  the  question  of  the  security  of  the  be¬ 
liever,  I  am  doing  it  not  with  the  least  intention  of  mar¬ 
shalling  all  the  arguments  into  a  complete  discussion  of 
the  subject,  for  this  has  been  done  time  after  time  be¬ 
fore,  but  my  purpose  is  to  set  forth  certain  arguments 
for  the  believer’s  eternal  safekeeping  which  have  im¬ 
pressed  me  in  my  study  of  the  question. 

By  way  of  opening  inquiry  this  leading  question 
might  well  be  asked,  “Upon  whom  does  safekeeping 
depend?  Upon  God  as  giving  and  maintaining  salva¬ 
tion,  or  upon  man  as  though  salvation  were  a  gift  to  be 
received  and  rejected  at  will?”  If  we  conclude  that  it 
is  of  God,  as  does  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  words  of  Phil. 
1:6,  “Being  confident  of  this  very  thing,  that  he  which 
hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perform  it  unto 
the  day  of  Jesus  Christ,”  then  we  must  find  evidence 
of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  God  to  keep  the  Christian 
safe  in  spite  of  the  Christian’s  sin  and  his  tendency 
toward  a  lack  of  faith  in  Christ — ^the  remedy  for  sin. 

There  is  little  doubt  concerning  the  salvation  of  the 
one  who  continues  believing  and  manifesting  the  fruits 
of  his  faith,  but  the  question  of  security  must  deal,  too, 
with  the  saint  not  thus  manifesting  his  spiritual  life, — 
if  not,  then  all  we  can  say  is  that  a  man  is  safe  so  long  as 
he  believes.  So  far  as  we  know  a  believer  must  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  faith  in  order  to  remain  saved,  and  we  take 
it  that  a  final  and  complete  apostacy  argues  that  the 
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person  has  never  really  been  born  again.  If  continued 
belief  is  a  condition  of  security  and  if  God  has  promised 
that  He  will  do  the  keeping,  then  it  must  follow  that 
to  establish  from  the  Scripture  that  it  is  God^s  purpose 
to  keep  secure  everyone  He  has  saved  also  proves  that 
God  will  supply  all  the  means  necessary  to  that  end — 
including  man’s  faith.  Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  God’s  avowed  purpose  in  the  matter. 

Our  first  step  in  seeking  to  demonstrate  God’s  pur¬ 
pose  and  provision  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  saint 
is  to  show  that  man’s  obligation  with  respect  to  obtain¬ 
ing  eternal  life  consists  of  the  one  act  of  faith  in  the 
person  and  redemptive  work  of  Christ.  This  runs  di¬ 
rectly  counter  to  the  belief  of  those  who  teach  that  sav¬ 
ing  faith  is  a  meritorious  and  probationary  process,  the 
outcome  of  which  is  certain  only  at  the  death  of  the 
saint.  Such  is  the  affirmation  of  Butler  and  Dunn,  two 
Baptist  theologians:  “The  life  of  faith  must  continue 
as  long  as  the  natural  life,  or  there  is  no  salvation.  .  .  . 
Salvation  is  throughout  conditional, — ^that  voluntary 
obedience  to  the  end  is  the  condition  of  salvation  to 
every  one, — and  that  the  Scriptures  afford  no  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  teaching  that  all  who  are  once  re¬ 
generated  do  hold  out  to  the  end  and  obtain  salvation. 
This  doctrine  is  argued  from  the  fact  that  the  believer 
is  still  in  a  state  of  probation.  If  he  were  not  liable 
to  fall,  he  would  not  be  in  a  probationary,  but  in  a  con¬ 
firmed,  state.  The  promises  of  final  salvation  to  Chris¬ 
tians  are  all  conditional,  either  expressly  or  implied. 
Perseverance  in  faith  and  obedience  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  their  salvation.”* 

We  note  that  these  gentlemen  maintain  that  salva¬ 
tion  is  conditional,  arguing  on  the  basis  that  the  believer 
is  still  in  a  probationary  state,  “If  he  were  not  liable  to 
fall,  he  would  not  be  in  a  probationary,  but  a  confirmed 
state.”  Now,  if  we  reverse  this  statement,  we  shall  have 
the  precise  argument  I  wish  to  prove:  ** Since  we  are  in 
a  confirmed  state,  we  are  not  probationaries,  and  our 
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faith  is  not  probationary  but  already  productive  of  sal¬ 
vation  and  that  we  are  not  liable  to  fall  in  the  final  and 
absolute  sense.”  But  before  going  further  shall  we  not 
inquire  whether  or  not  there  are  Scriptures  which 
definitely  support  what  might  be  called  our  major 
premise,  i.e.,  that  we  are  in  a  “confirmed  state”?  “Be¬ 
loved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be;  but  we  know  that  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him;  for  we  shall  see  him 
as  he  is”  (I  Jno.  3:2).  Not  only  does  the  Apostle 
John  write  that  “to  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them 
he  gave  the  authority  to  become  the  sons  of  God,”  but 
he  also  writes  **NOW  are  we  the  sons  ot  God,” — ^not  be¬ 
coming  sons,  but  now  are  sons — a  relationship  which  is 
not  in  process  or  in  a  state  of  probation,  but  it  is  com¬ 
plete  and  perfect,  and  one  of  which  there  is  no  state¬ 
ment  of  reversal  in  the  entire  Scripture.  This  truly  is 
a  “confirmed  state.”  Confirmed  as  living  sons  in  the 
household  of  God.  But  the  objection  comes — ^the  son- 
ship  is  conditional,  when  sin  enters  or  there  is  a  loss  of 
faith,  then  this  relationship  is  broken.  But  is  it? 
Without  going  into  the  Scripture  (I  Jno.  ch.  1,2)  to 
prove  that  sin  breaks  communion  but  not  union  with 
God,  and  that  sonship  is  not  conditional,  let  us  simply 
take  the  term  for  what  it  is  worth.  When  it  is  used  in 
the  natural  realm  one  never  hears  of  a  son  being  in  a 
probationary  state  as  to  his  sonship.  Since  there  is 
nothing  to  the  contrary  to  limit  the  usage  of  the  word 
in  its  spiritual  application,  we  may  bring  the  full  force 
of  its  usage  from  the  natural  into  the  spiritual  realm. 
One  becomes  a  son  by  birth  and  that  relationship  be¬ 
tween  parents  and  son  is  never  changed — it  is  a  “con¬ 
firmed  state.”  Some  have  argued,  “The  son  may  die.” 
True  in  the  natural  realm,  but  so  may  the  parent.  In 
either  case  the  relationship  of  parent  and  son  still  exists. 
But  the  nature  of  the  Heavenly  Father  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  life  imparted  forbid  the  idea  that  the  rela¬ 
tionship  may  be  broken  by  the  death  of  the  son. 

In  Jno.  6:37  the  believer  is  called  a  gift  from  the 
Father  to  the  Son,  and  the  exchange  of  gifts  is  usually 
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carried  on  independent  of  the  attitude  or  condition  of 
the  gift,  in  case  the  gift  is  of  such  a  character  to  have 
attitudes  or  conditions  which  might  vary.  The  believer, 
then,  as  a  gift  from  the  Father  to  the  Son,  is  in  a  “con¬ 
firmed  state.”  This  affirmation  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  giving  of  the  gift  actually  precedes 
the  believer’s  coi  ng  to  Christ,  and,  further,  that  each 
gift  is  sealed  unt6  the  day  of  redemption  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise  (E  h.  1:13, 14).  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
gift  which  had  already  been  given  being  in  a  proba¬ 
tionary  state? 

The  Apostle  Pau’  has  something  to  say  on  this  very 
question,  in  fact  em^  »ying  the  very  terms  we  have  been 
using,  “I  thank  God  always  on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace 
of  God  which  is  give  you  by  Jesus  Christ ;  that  in  every 
thing  ye  are  enriched  by  him,  in  all  utterance,  and  in  all 
knowledge;  Even  as  the  testimony  of  Christ  was  con^ 
firmed  in  you:  So  that  ye  come  behind  in  no  gift;  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  Who  shall 
also  confirm  you  unto  the  end,  that  ye  may  be  blameless 
in  the  day  of  our  ord  Jesus  Christ”  (I  Cor.  1:4-8). 
Here  we  find  two  things  in  a  “confirmed  state”:  the 
testimony  concerning  Christ  has  been  made  sure,  or 
confirmed,  in  the  believer,  and  then  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  will  confirm  the  believer  unto  the  end.  Both  the 
Gospel  and  the  believer  are  in  a  “confirmed  state.”  This 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  to  whom  the 
Apostle  is  addressing  this  epistle.  We  recall  the  fright¬ 
ful  moral  condition  of  the  Corinthian  Church  and  the 
low  spiritual  tone  exhibited  in  divisions  and  strife  and 
lack  of  church  discipline.  To  this  same  body  of  be¬ 
lievers,  Paul  writes,  “Of  Him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who  was  made  of  God  wisdom  for  us;  even  righteous¬ 
ness,  sanctification  and  redemption.”  God’s  righteous¬ 
ness,  God’s  sanctification  and  God’s  redemption  become 
the  believer’s  when  he  is  vitally  united  to  Christ  by 
faith.  These  blessings  are  the  believer’s  because  he  has 
been  made  “accepted  in  the  beloved”  (Eph.  1:6).  “Ac¬ 
ceptance”  is  not  a  word  of  probation  but  one  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  probation  is  over.  These  things  above 
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mentioned,  which  are  the  Christian’s  by  virtue  of  his 
union  with  Christ,  along  with  many  other  positions  and 
possessions,  are  not  such  as  could  be  ascribed  to  one  in 
a  state  of  probation  but  rather  to  one  who  has  been 
taken  out  of  it  and  placed  in  a  position  of  safety,  a 
“confirmed  state.” 

We  have  seen  that  the  Scriptures  point  out  by  means 
of  various  figures  and  expressions,, ^(hat  the  believer  has 
many  positions  and  possessions  by  Virtue  of  his  relation 
to  Christ.  I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  them.  Dr. 
Chafer  lists  some  thirty-three  of  nuch.  These  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  believer  as  his  dur^j^  this  life,  and  they 
are  positions  and  possessions  otvan  absolute  or  un¬ 
changeable  nature,  as  perfect  upo7j  the  moment  of  re¬ 
ceipt  as  when  the  believer  is  an  c^d  saint  going  to  his 
reward.  In  the  language  we  have  adopted  thus  far,  they 
speak  of  a  “confirmed  state.” 

However,  if  saving  faith  is  a  probationary  process, 
then  the  results  of  it  can  at  best  be  but  in  a  state  of 
probation  and  terms  which  describj  that  state  as  being 
“confirmed”  would  be  wholly  misapiiied,  but  such  a  de¬ 
scription  is  exactly  what  we  have  found  in  the  Word  of 
God.  The  believer  is  represented  as  being,  not  becom¬ 
ing,  a  Son  of  God;  justified,  not  becoming  justified; 
made  meet,  not  becoming  fit  for  the  presence  of  God, 
etc.  Whatever  means  were  employed  to  produce  these 
effects  must  have  been  complete  and  adequate,  and,  since 
the  Scriptures  plainly  state  about  150  times  that  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  means  the  sinner 
may  employ  to  obtain  salvation,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  faith  which  brings  the  sinner  into  these  positions 
and  possessions  is  saving  faith.  But  these  positions  and 
possessions  comprising  the  believer’s  “confirmed  state” 
are  attributed  to  him  the  moment  he  believes,  therefore 
the  momentary  faith  must  be  saving  faith. 

We  have  reasoned  from  effect  to  cause.  These  posi¬ 
tions  and  possessions  are  the  effects  of  which  faith  is 
the  cause.  We  might  think  of  it  in  these  terms.  The 
report  of  a  rifle  shot  is  heard,  and  immediately  we  know 
that  the  trigger  has  been  pulled  and  caused  the  hammer 
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to  descend  upon  the  cartridge  thus  effecting  the  firing  of 
the  gun  and  producing  the  report.  Because  the  report 
was  heard,  we  know  that  the  trigger  has  been  pulled. 
Now,  we  may  conceive  of  pulling  the  trigger  as  a  process 
if  we  choose.  If  so,  we  note  that  the  report  is  not 
heard  until  the  process  is  completed.  Likewise,  if  sav¬ 
ing  faith  were  a  life-long  process,  then  these  positions 
and  possessions,  the  result  of  it,  could  not  be  attributed 
to  the  person  until  the  process  had  ended,  with  his 
death,  but  the  Bible  applies  them  to  a  man  the  moment 
he  believes,  thus  proving  that  saving  faith  is  an  act  of 
faith  and  not  a  probationary  process. 

There  are  many  passages  of  Scripture  to  substantiate 
this  position.  Perhaps  Jno.  3 :14, 15,  might  be  called 
the  classic  prooftext.  “As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted 
up:  That  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  eternal  life.”  This  reference  to  Moses  lifting 
up  the  serpent  of  brass  for  the  healing  of  the  snake- 
bitten  people  gives  us  the  famous  Gospel  message  of 
“life  for  a  look.”  The  background  of  the  story  is  famil¬ 
iar.  The  people  had  murmured  against  God  and  poison¬ 
ous  snakes  were  sent  among  them  in  judgment.  As  a 
provision  for  their  healing  the  Lord  said  to  Moses, 
“Make  thee  a  fiery  serpent  and  put  it  upon  a  pole:  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  everyone  that  is  bitten, 
WHEN  he  looketh  upon  it,  shall  live.”  The  Apostle 
John  employs  this  story  to  show  that  even  as  a  look  at 
the  up-lifted  serpent  saved  the  people  in  Moses*  day, 
even  so  now  whosoever  will  look  at  the  crucified  Son  of 
God  in  faith  shall  be  saved  instantly.  Some  may  object 
that  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  is  used  in  the  John 
passage  and  that  it  demands  a  continuance  of  the  be¬ 
lieving  to  retain  eternal  life.  That  does  not  follow,  for 
the  present  may  be  used  here  to  denote  the  continual 
offer  of  salvation.  “Whosoever  believeth**  at  any  time 
may  have  eternal  life.  So  also  Jno.  1:12,  6:24. 

There  are  three  passages  wherein  the  act  of  “eating 
or  drinking**  is  given  as  the  only  condition  of  obtaining 
eternal  life.  The  first  is  found  in  Gen.  3:22,  which 
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reads,  “And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the  man  is  be¬ 
come  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil :  and  now,  lest 
he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life, 
and  eat,  and  live  forever.”  Without  attempting  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  mystery  of  this  passage,  let  us  note  the 
simple  condition  advanced  for  the  obtaining  of  life  eter¬ 
nal — to  put  forth  the  hand,  take,  eat  and  live  forever. 
The  impression  which  this  verse  gives  is  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  touched  the  lips  of 
Adam  he  then  would  come  into  the  possession  of  eternal 
life.  It  would  not  depend  upon  his  continued  eating,  but 
upon  the  initial  act  of  taking  and  eating.  Further,  it 
would  seem  that  the  eating  once  included  it  in  a  provision 
for  continued  eating  if  that  were  necessary. 

The  second  passage  is  found  in  Jno.  4:14,  “But  who¬ 
soever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall 
never  thirst;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be 
in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting 
life.”  Jesus  was  addressing  a  woman  who  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  come  day  after  day  to  the  well  to  draw  water, 
and  he  had  just  said  to  her,  “Whosoever  drinketh  of  this 
water  shall  thirst  again,”  evidently  meaning  that  who¬ 
soever  came  one  day  and  took  a  drink  would  have  to 
come  back  again  and  drink.  Then  he  parallels  taking  a 
drink  from  the  natural  well  and  from  the  water  which 
he  offers,  but  contrasts  the  results.  The  one  taking  a 
drink  from  the  well  thirsts  again,  but  the  water  that 
Jesus  will  give  will  itself  be  a  well  of  water  springing 
up  in  the  individual  unto  eternal  life.  This  most  con¬ 
clusively  shows  that  it  is  the  one  act  of  “drinking,”  or 
exercising  faith,  which  gives  to  the  believer  eternal  life 
— a  fountain  springing  up  from  within  which  sustains 
the  believer. 

The  third  passage  is  Jno.  6:51,  “I  am  the  living 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven :  if  any  man  eat  of 
this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever.”  In  the  Greek  this  is  a 
future,  more-vivid,  conditional  sentence,  “If  any  man 
will  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever,”  and  a  “con¬ 
ditional  sentence  may  state  what  is  or  will  be  true  on  a 
particular  occasion,  or  what  is  always  true  if  the  pro- 
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tasis  is  fulfilled.”*  Here  we  have  stated  “he  shall  live 
forever,”  that  is,  what  will  always  be  true;  if  the  con¬ 
dition,  “if  any  man  shall  eat,”  is  fulfilled.  A  single  act 
of  eating  fulfills  the  condition  set  forth  in  this  state¬ 
ment,  for  the  aorist  tense,  used  generally  of  point  action, 
is  employed  in  the  protasis. 

Thus  from  the  above  three  passages  we  have  found 
support  from  the  Scriptures  for  the  statement  that  sav¬ 
ing  faith  is  an  act,  instantaneous  and  effective,  and  not 
a  probationary  process.  This  is  a  great  step  in  advanc¬ 
ing  the  proof  of  the  security  of  the  believer,  because  it 
places  the  responsibility  for  his  salvation  upon  the  Lord 
and  takes  it  from  the  believer’s  shoulders  the  moment 
he  exercises  genuine  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
his  personal  Saviour. 

We  noted  in  the  last  of  the  passages  quoted  that  “if 
any  man  eat,  he  shall  live  forever,”  and  have  shown 
that  the  initial  act  of  eating  puts  the  condition  into 
effect.  The  one  who  eats  once  or  begins  to  eat  shall  live 
forever.  It  is  a  far  more  forceful  thing  to  say  that  a 
man  “shall  live  forever”  than  to  say  he  possesses  “eter¬ 
nal  life”  in  view  of  the  current  teaching  which  would 
make  eternal  life,  the  new  birth,  the  place  in  the  family 
of  God,  a  thing  which  can  both  be  truly  possessed  and 
then  lost  again.  The  statement,  “he  shall  live  forever,” 
is  unconditional.  It  is  a  positive,  unequivocal,  blank 
statement  with  no  strings  tied  to  it.  Therefore,  if  it 
is  once  affirmed  of  a  man  that  he  “shall  live  forever,” 
and  the  man  has  met  the  Scriptural  condition  of  exer¬ 
cising  saving  faith,  then  all  the  power  and  honor  of  God 
are  behind  the  statement  to  see  that  he  does  live  for¬ 
ever.  There  is  no  loop  hole  here  for  anyone  to  argue 
that  “he  shall  live  forever,”  only  so  long  as  he  eats,  i.  e., 
exercises  faith,  for  the  passages  above  referred  to  do 
not  make  continuous  eating  or  drinking  the  condition, 
and  while  I  believe  that  the  saved  one  will  continue  to 
believe,  it  will  not  be  in  order  to  become  saved,  hut  be¬ 
cause  he  has  been  saved,  for  there  is  no  question  but 


'Elementary  Greek,  Burgess  and  Bonner,  page  55. 
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what  the  one  act  of  eating  or  drinking  fulfills  the  con¬ 
dition  set  forth  in  these  passages. 

Now  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  great  dis¬ 
course  on  the  bread  of  life,  in  Jno.  6,  Jesus  uses  “eter¬ 
nal  life”  as  an  equivalent  for  the  declaration,  “shall  live 
forever.” 

In  verse  54  is  the  statement,  “Whoso  eateth  my  flesh, 
and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life,”  and  in  verse 
61  the  same  truth  is  worded,  “If  any  man  eat  this  bread, 
he  shall  live  forever.”  The  condition  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  “If  any  man  eat,”  so  we  are  justified  in  conclud¬ 
ing  that  the  result  is  also  the  same,  hence,  “hath  eternal 
life”  means  that  he  “shall  live  forever.”  In  other  words 
when  the  words  “eternal  life”  are  on  the  lips  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  John’s  Gospel  they  are  equivalent  to  the 
more  forceful  statement,  “shall  live  forever.”  To  be 
able  to  substitute  this  positive  declaration  for  the  some¬ 
what  dubious  phrase  “eternal  life”  in  the  many  offers  of 
salvation  in  John’s  Gospel  greatly  strengthens  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  security  of  the  believer.  Eternal  life  is  not 
of  such  a  character  that  it  continues  to  be  eternal  life 
whether  in  the  possession  of  the  individual  or  not.  It  is 
not  like  a  sack  of  potatoes  thrown  upon  the  outstretched 
arms  of  the  eager  believer  which  continues  to  be  pota¬ 
toes  whether  he  is  able  to  sustain  them  or  not.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  are  in  no  way  vitally  related  to  the  person,  but 
eternal  life  is  not  thus  distinct  from  its  possessor.  It  is 
some  way  mysteriously  linked  up  with  the  new  nature, 
the  result  of  the  new  birth,  and  it  involves  a  new  per¬ 
sonality,  and  its  very  eternal  character  must  guarantee 
the  eternal  life  of  the  new  nature  with  which  it  is  in¬ 
separably  linked. 

Other  passages  of  Scripture  confirm  the  contention 
that  eternal  life  is  eternal  in  the  believer,  inseparably 
joined  to  him,  thus  guaranteeing  his  living  forever.  Jno. 
10:28  puts  it  this  way,  “And  I  give  to  them  eternal  life, 
and  they  shall  never  perish.”  The  Greek  negative  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  passage  is  a  combination  of  two  negatives 
(ov  and  |ir|)  thus  forming  the  strongest  possible  state¬ 
ment  “they  shall  NEVER  perish.”  This  leaves  no  room 
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for  the  supposition  that  one  having  eternal  life  “could” 
give  it  back.  However,  in  our  experience  it  is  not  so 
much  of  a  speculative  “could”  or  “couldn’t”  but  rather 
the  gracious  loving  care  of  God  which  so  guards  us  that 
we  “wouldn’t”  if  we  “could.”  So  also  Jno.  6:24,  “He 
that  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me 
hath  eternal  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation, 
but  has  passed  from  death  into  life.” 

Thus  far  we  have  shown  that  eternal  life  with  its 
many  concomitant  positions  and  possessions  becomes  the 
believer’s  as  soon  as  he  exercises  saving  faith.  We  have 
also  shown  that  the  character  of  eternal  life  and  these 
positions  and  possessions  does  not  warrant  the  idea  that 
they  may  be  gained  and  lost  again,  but  now  as  a  final 
step  in  our  discussion  we  shall  see  from  the  Scripture 
that  God  has  pledged  himself  to  maintain  unchangeable 
and  irretractable  these  eternal  relationships. 

This  would  seem  only  the  reasonable  thing  for  Him 
to  do  when  we  look  upon  the  life  of  the  saint  not  as  a 
probation  but  as  sphered  in  the  realm  of  the  “much 
more  love”  of  God  as  set  forth  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in 
Rom.  6:9-11.  When  we  further  realize  that  it  is  “by 
grace  that  ye  are  saved  and  not  of  works”  this  appears 
as  a  necessary  part  of  God’s  great  and  gracious  under¬ 
taking  for  the  believer.  And  such  is  the  statement  con¬ 
cerning  God’s  purpose  with  respect  to  his  children  as  set 
forth  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Rom.  11 :29,  “The  gifts  and 
calling  of  God  are  without  repentance.” 

The  first  question  to  settle  in  relation  to  this  text  is 
the  right  to  take  it  from  its  context  and  employ  it  in 
proof  of  God’s  purpose  to  sustain  in  the  believer  the 
things  pertaining  to  salvation.  First  of  all  we  notice 
that  the  statement  under  consideration  is  a  general  prin¬ 
ciple,  not  contingent  upon  the  immediate  context,  but 
introduced  into  it  as  an  explanation  of  God’s  method  of 
dealing  with  men.  This  then  liberates  it  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  context  and  gives  us  the  right  to  consider  it  as 
a  general  proposition.®  In  the  second  place  this  very 

’See  Barnes’  Notes,  Epistle  to  Romans,  page  277. 
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context  deals  with  salvation,  and  that  is  the  connection 
in  which  we  are  to  use  it.  Furthermore,  the  words 
themselves,  “gifts”  and  “calling”  are  used  of  salvation 
truth.  Finally,  while  this  passage  deals  with  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews,  yet  the  Christian  comes  under  its 
spiritual  blessings  as  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham. 

The  principle  set  forth  in  the  statement,  “The  gifts 
and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance,”  finds  sup¬ 
port  from  other  passages  of  Scripture.  So  it  is  with 
God's  covenant  with  Abraham.  It  is  unconditional.  God 
said,  “I  will,”  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  covenant  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  HIM. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Christ  has  pledged  Him¬ 
self  to  the  keeping  of  those  to  whom  he  has  given  eter¬ 
nal  life  (Jno.  10:28-29).  The  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  “seal”  upon  the  believer  unto  the  day  of  redemp¬ 
tion  (Eph.  1:13)  also  points  to  God's  unchangeable  pur¬ 
pose  in  bringing  many  sons  into  glory.  Another  inter¬ 
esting  passage  in  support  of  this  principle  is  1  Peter 
1:5,  “Who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith 
unto  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time.” 
The  keeping  power  of  God  seems  at  first  here  to  be  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  “through  faith,”  that  is.  He  is  able  to  keep 
only  so  long  as  the  believer  retains  his  faith.  But,  we 
have  before  showed  that  if  the  continued  exercise  of 
faith  were  essential  to  salvation,  that  God  would  have 
to  guarantee  it,  for  He  has  promised  that  “If  any  man 
eat,  he  shall  live  forever.”  Thus  we  may  conclude  that 
man  and  his  exercise  of  faith  is  not  the  prime  mover  in 
this  passage,  but  that  the  governing  principle  is  found 
in  the  statement  of  the  keeping  power  of  God.  The 
postulate  that  man's  faith  in  this  passage  is  no  more 
than  the  intermediate  agency  over  which  God  exercises 
control  is  supported  by  the  Greek  preposition  (8ia)  used 
with  faith.  “Ata”  is  very  often  used  to  express  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  an  intermediate  agent  or  the  way  or  manner  in 
which  a  thing  is  accomplished. 

We  have  seen  that  we  both  have  a  right  to  use  this 
text,  “The  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without  repent¬ 
ance,”  and  also  that  the  principle  embodied  in  it  is  com- 
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mon  to  the  Scriptures.  Now  let  us  examine  the  text 
itself  a  bit  more  clearly. 

The  “gifts”  (xapuTfta)  are  the  favors  or  benefits  which 
God  bestows  on  men.  The  Greek  word  properly  “de¬ 
notes  any  benefit  which  is  conferred  on  another  as  a 
mere  matter  of  favor,  and  not  of  reward.”  See:  Rom. 
16, 16 ;  6 :23.  “Such  are  all  the  favors  which  God  be¬ 
stows  on  sinners,  including  pardon,  peace,  joy,  sanctifi¬ 
cation  and  eternal  life.”*  The  best  way  to  determine 
what  the  Apostle  is  referring  to  by  “gifts”  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  is  to  take  a  survey  of  its  use  throughout  the  book. 
The  word  is  used  in  the  singular  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sages  :  1 :11,  “some  spiritual  gift  to  the  end  that  ye  may 
be  established”;  5:15,  16,  17,  18,  “free  gift  unto  justifi¬ 
cation,  gift  of  righteousness,”  etc. ;  6 :23,  “the  gift  of  God 
is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  In  the 
plural  the  word  is  used  both  in  the  passages  under  con¬ 
sideration  and  in  12:6  where  it  has  reference  to  the 
spiritual  gifts  for  service.  It  is  clear,  then,  from  the 
Apostle’s  use  of  the  word  that  he  means  every  gift  of 
God  from  the  beginning  to  the  consummation  of  his  sal¬ 
vation. 

The  word  “calling”  (#cA^aw)  means  more  than  the 
mere  extension  of  the  invitation  to  come  and  partake 
of  the  divine  favors.  An  examination  of  Paul’s  usage 
of  the  word  in  other  passages  shows  beyond  a  doubt 
that  his  most  frequent  usage  of  it  carries  the  thought  of 
the  “eifectual  calling,  whereby  sinners  savingly  believe, 
and  obey  the  Gospel.”  Thus  it  involves  a  life  purpose 
or  vocation.  It  is  so  used  in  I  Cor.  7:20,  “Let  every 
man  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called.” 

Thus  the  text  may  be  expanded  to  read,  “The  gifts 
(including  both  the  gifts  of  salvation  and  other  spiritual 
gifts)  and  the  calling  of  God  (which  involves  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  believer’s  life  vocation)  are  without  repent¬ 
ance,  i.  e.,  not  to  be  repented  of.”  If  the  attitude  of 
God  toward  the  gifts  and  calling  is  not  to  be  repented 
of,  it  means  that  the  gifts  and  calling  themselves  are  to 
be  forever  unchangeable  and  irretractable. 


*Bames‘  Notes,  page  277. 
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Among  the  **all  things  given  unto  us  pertaining  unto 
life  and  godliness”  (II  Pet.  1:3),  are  eternal  life  (Rom. 
6:23),  authority  to  become  sons  of  God  (Jno.  1:2)  and 
salvation  (Eph.  2:8).  These  are  specifically  mentioned 
as  gifts,  but  all  of  the  positions  and  possessions  of  the 
believer  belong  here. 

In  summary  of  the  treatment  of  this  text,  it  may  be 
treated  in  syllogistic  form.  The  gifts  and  calling  of 
God  are  without  repentance,  hence  unchangeable,  irre- 
tractable.  The  possessions  and  positions  attributed  to 
the  believer  the  moment  he  exercises  saving  faith  are 
gifts  and  form  the  calling  of  God.  Therefore,  these  re¬ 
lationships  and  possessions  are  without  repentance,  un¬ 
changeable  and  irretractable  and  the  believer  entering 
into  them  is  secure  in  the  safekeeping  power  of  God. 

We  have  proved  from  the  Scriptures  that  perfect  po¬ 
sitions  and  possessions  are  accorded  to  the  believer  in 
response  to  a  look  of  faith,  and  therefore  saving  faith 
is  an  act  instantaneous  and  complete  in  its  effect;  that 
among  the  possessions  into  which  he  so  enters  is  eternal 
life,  which  means  that  he  “shall  live  forever,”  and  finally 
that  God  has  pledged  to  keep  these  positions  and  pos¬ 
sessions  unchangeable  and  irretractable.  Concerning 
this  last  statement  Barnes  says,  “God  does  not  bestow 
on  men  the  gift  of  repentance  and  faith,  of  pardon  and 
peace,  for  a  temporary  purpose ;  nor  does  he  capriciously 
withdraw  these  favors,  and  leave  the  soul  to  ruin.  When 
he  renews  a  soul,  it  is  with  reference  to  his  own  glory; 
and  to  withdraw  those  favors,  and  leave  such  a  soul  once 
renewed  to  go  down  to  hell,  would  be  as  much  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  all  the  principles  of  his  nature  as  it  would  be  of 
all  the  promises  of  the  Scripture.  For  God  to  forsake 
such  a  soul,  and  leave  it  to  ruin,  would  imply  that  he 
did  repent.  It  would  suppose  a  change  of  purpose  and 
of  feeling.  It  would  be  characteristic  of  a  capricious 
being,  with  no  settled  plan  or  principles  of  action.  No 
confidence  could  be  reposed  in  such  a  being,  and  his  gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  unworthy  of  the  affections  and  trust 
of  the  intelligent  creation.”* 


'Barnes*  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  page  278. 
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I  But  thanks  be  to  God,  for  “God  is  not  a  man,  that  he 

should  lie;  neither  the  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent; 
hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  or  hath  he  spoken, 
and  shall  it  not  be  made  good?”  (Num.  23:19).  With 
the  Apostle  Paul  we  may  conclude  that  nothing  is  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord! 
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Christianity  the  Paradox  of  God.  By  Donald  Mac- 

Kenzie.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  221  pp. 

Dr.  MacKenzie  is  Professor  of  Theology  in  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
material  set  forth  in  this  volume  was  given  as  the  James 
Sprunt  lectures  for  1933  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

To  one  who  has  read  this  book,  the  publisher’s  esti¬ 
mation  of  it  seems  true  to  a  marked  degree :  “A  careful 
and  scholarly  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  paradox  in  its 
mental  relations,  and  psychological  aspects,  leading  up 
to  reverent  meditation  on  the  great  Paradox  of  God, 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  with  the  greatest  evangelical 
Paradox — Christ’s  death  upon  the  Cross  for  sinners  by 
God’s  appointment  of  love.” 

More  than  half  of  this  book  is  given  over  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  paradox  in  general  and,  while  this  is  of  liter¬ 
ary  value,  it  disappoints  the  one  who  has  approached  the 
book  with  a  view  to  some  spiritual  profit;  but  this  loss  is 
abundantly  compensated  in  the  remainder  of  the  volume. 
In  two  chapters  entitled  Chance  and  Grace,  and  Virtue 
and  Gracei  the  author  draws  nearer  his  ultimate  goal. 
The  one  chapter  on  The  Chief  Evangelical  Paradox  pre¬ 
sents  a  burst  of  evangelical  truth  and  depth  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  of  salvation  by  and  through  Christ  alone 
which  surpasses  any  statement  we  have  seen  in  modern 
literature. 

Dr.  MacKenzie  states  the  higher  morality  of  the  cross 
by  which  God  may  be  just  and  yet  satisfy  His  love  for 
sinners  to  the  point  of  justifying  them  and  in  the  clear¬ 
est  of  terms  he  sets  the  evangel  ringing  in  the  heart  of 
the  one  who  knows  experimentally  the  riches  of  divine 
grace.  The  fact  of  redemption  and  its  revelation  in  the 
Scripture  is  the  chiefest  glory  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 
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and  speaking  of  the  value  of  the  cross  to  God,  Dr.  Mac- 
Eenzie  says:  “Infinite  holiness  can  here  deal  redemp- 
tively  with  sinners  without  abating  its  own  purity.” 

And,  again,  with  reference  to  the  text  “your  sins 
have  separated  between  you  and  your  God,”  he  states: 

“How,  then,  can  the  chasm  be  bridged  ?  Only  by  reve¬ 
lation  and  redemption.  Christianity  is  the  divine  answer 
to  man's  need,  and  as  the  need  is  paradoxical,  so  is  the 
answer,  and  man’s  grasp  of  it  is  by  a  paradoxical  faith. 
Rational  reflection  cannot  account  for  faith,  nor  can  intui¬ 
tion,  nor  feeling,  nor  conscience,  nor  the  study  of  nature  or 
of  history,  not  even  the  earnest  religiosity  of  the  soul. 
These  precede,  they  do  not  produce  faith.  Faith  arises 
from  the  depth  in  response  to  God’s  presence.  When  He 
appears,  faith  is  possible,  and  His  appearing  in  the  God- 
Man  Christ  Jesus  is  an  offence  to  man’s  whole  activity.  It 
is  a  condemnation  of  it  as  inadequate,  and  yet  the  only 
remedy  for  it.  *It  is  in  man’s  minus  that  God’s  plus  is 
recognized.’ 

“Jesus  Christ  faith  recognizes  as  the  God-Man,  the 
Redeemer,  and  to  the  anguish  of  the  soul  He  comes  as  the 
Love  of  God,  to  the  guilt  of  the  soul  as  its  Pardon,  to  the 
darkness  of  the  soul  as  its  Light,  and  to  the  impotence  of 
the  soul  as  its  Liberator.  *We  are  sick  unto  death,’  but  He 
is  our  Healer.  The  paradoxical  nature  of  Christianity  to 
us  is  just  a  proof  that  we  have  lost  God.  The  coming  of 
Christ  to  a  soul  is  *a  bomb  that  breaks  man’s  bondage,*  and 
faith  is  the  disruption  of  this  bondage.” 

One  who  knows  anything  of  the  way  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  will  rejoice  with  heavenly  joy  over  these  clear  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  so  faithfully  portray  the  lost  estate  of 
man  and  so  fully  exalt  the  Saviorhood  of  Christ. 

The  author's  defense  of  the  necessity  of  divine  satis¬ 
faction  through  the  cross  of  Christ  before  a  sinner  can 
be  saved  as  against  the  opposer  who  seeks  to  avoid  this 
doctrine  by  building  a  theory  of  salvation  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Prodigal  Son  would  perhaps  have  been  un¬ 
necessary  had  it  been  observed  that  the  Prodigal  was  a 
son  all  the  time  and,  so  far  as  any  situation  before  the 
cross  can  represent  the  conditions  which  follow  the 
cross,  this  parable  evidently  pictures  the  return  to  com¬ 
munion  with  God  on  the  part  of  one  who  is  already  a 
member  of  the  household  of  God,  and  not  the  securing 
of  union  with  God  through  regeneration  based  on  sacri¬ 
fice. 

Seldom  have  we  read  a  book  which  presents  such 
extremes,  incorporating,  as  it  does,  the  highest  spiritual 
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glories  that  have  come  from  heaven  to  a  lost  world  along 
with  the  comparatively  trivial  paradoxical  literary  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  book  was  read  with  a  high  hope  that  it  would, 
as  its  title  intimates,  deal  with  some  of  the  greatest 
paradoxes  of  divine  truth.  This  desire  was  satisfied  to 
some  degree.  However,  Dr.  MacKenzie  should  now  write 
at  length  on  the  paradox  of  the  hypostatical  union  of 
two  natures — ^human  and  divine — in  Christ  the  Living 
Word,  of  the  same  union  of  the  human  and  divine  in  the 
Bible,  the  Written  Word,  and  extend  his  present  discus¬ 
sion  concerning  the  exceeding  grace  of  God  and  the 
righteous  ground  on  which  that  grace  is  free  to  act. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

And  the  Life  Everlasting.  By  John  Baillie.  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons.  XVI  and  360  pp.  $2.50. 

Is  it  true  that  “the  only  knowledge  we  can  have  of 
eternal  life  is  that  which  comes  to  us  through  our  present 
foretaste  of  its  present  joys"?  This  is  the  verdict  reached 
by  Dr.  Baillie  at  the  conclusion  of  this  book,  which 
treatise  is  characterized  by  an  extensive  presentation  of 
the  problem  of  life  after  death — as  to  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  and  its  present  recognition  in  the  world.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  its  unique  approach  to  this  theme,  the 
wide  range  of  its  treatment  and  authors  quoted,  its  lit¬ 
erary  style,  and  its  deep  sincerity,  this  book  is  both  grip¬ 
ping  and  fascinating. 

Dr.  Baillie  is  a  native  of  Scotland  and  his  early  asso¬ 
ciations  with  that  people  who  are  of  strong  faith  con¬ 
cerning  the  world  to  come  are  often  disclosed  in  these 
pages.  He  is  now  Roosevelt  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  Union  Seminary,  New  York  City.  These 
chapters  were  given  as  the  Ayer  lectures  at  the  Colgate- 
Rochester  Divinity  School,  Rochester,  New  York, 
1931-32. 

An  important  value  of  Dr.  Baillie's  work  is  the  trac¬ 
ing  of  the  hope  of  life  after  death  from  earliest  times 
and  among  various  peoples.  So,  also,  the  book  serves  a 
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valuable  end  in  citing,  as  it  does,  the  important  distinc¬ 
tions  to  be  observed  between  the  mere  humanistic  concep¬ 
tion  of  life  and  that  of  the  Christian.  In  this  discussion 
he  states:  “It  is  time  there  was  an  end  to  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  anything  even  remotely  corresponding  to  a 
Christian's  hope  may  be  extracted  from  premises  of  a 
purely  humanistic  kind.” 

There  are,  however,  grave  errors  to  be  noted  in  this 
book.  Not  once  has  Dr.  Baillie  seemed  to  recognize  that 
the  Bible  is  a  distinct  revelation  from  God  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  finality  as  to  eternal  life  or  life  after  death.  Too 
often  the  pages  of  Scripture  are  treated  by  him  as 
merely  a  reflection  of  what  men  thought  at  a  given 
time.  Christ  is  even  said  to  have  “followed”  certain  hu¬ 
man  conceptions  along  with  Saint  Paul  and  to  have 
“sided”  with  the  Pharisees  rather  than  with  the  Saddu- 
cees.  That  the  Bible  unfolds  a  definite  doctrine  as  to 
the  future  of  men — ^both  saved  and  unsaved — ,  is  not 
relied  upon  as  evidence  in  this  discussion.  Rather,  an 
effort  is  made  to  discuss  the  fact  of  life  after  death  on 
the  lines  of  human  reason.  What  human  reason  may 
deduce  is  interesting  indeed,  but  in  this  case  it  is  much 
like  the  naturalistic  theistic  argument  for  the  existence 
of  God.  After  all  of  these  arguments  are  presented, 
the  Biblical  disclosure  adds  all  that  is  really  certain 
and  abiding. 

Again,  it  would  seem  to  Dr.  Baillie  that  eternal  life 
is  only  continuous  existence  and  not  a  new  nature  be¬ 
gotten  of  God  on  the  sole  ground  of  faith  in  Christ  as 
Savior.  It  is  not  a  “gift  of  God”  or  “Christ  in  you, 
the  hope  of  glory.”  The  author  has  related  eternal  life, 
as  he  conceives  it,  to  meritorious  living  in  this  world; 
to  quote:  “The  enjoyment  of  eternal  life  has  always 
been  made  conditional  upon  the  use  we  make  of  the 
present.  Only  those  whose  lives  are  now  lived  in  such 
fellowship  with  God  as  earthly  conditions  permit  can 
look  forward  to  the  fuller  fellowship  hereafter.”  With 
no  recognition  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  spirtual 
birth  through  faith  in  Christ  apart  from  all  meritorious 
works  in  order  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  and  no 
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clear  distinction  between  the  saved  and  the  unsaved,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Baillie  questions  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  Hell  or  that  he  favors  a  final  universal  resto¬ 
ration  of  all  created  beings. 

The  term  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  which,  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  bears  only  an  earthly  Messianic  significance,  is, 
according  to  this  author,  a  reference  to  Heaven  itself; 
and  the  term  immortality  which,  according  to  the  Word 
of  God,  is  related  only  to  the  physical  body,  which  body 
is  now  said  to  be  mortal,  is  used  by  Dr.  Baillie  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  book  has  been  exceedingly 
profitable.  Every  page  bears  evidence  of  the  sincerity 
and  scholarship  of  the  author.  It  may  be  classed  as  an 
investigation  of  the  question  of  life  after  death  from  the 
standpoint  of  human  reason,  and  quite  apart  from  divine 
revelation.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  Dr.  Baillie  does 
not  make  use  of  Scripture.  What  we  mean  to  state  is 
this,  namely,  that  Dr.  Baillie  fails  to  assure  us  that  there 
is  a  Heaven  and  a  Hell  and  immortality  of  body  after 
death  on  the  ground  of  the  fact  that  God  says  so  in  His 
Word.  There  is  abundant  reliable  revelation  in  the 
Bible  as  to  the  fact  of  another  world  as  well  as  a  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  one  and  only  way  by  which  that  blessed 
place  will  ever  be  reached.  Outside  the  Bible  one  man’s 
guess  is  as  good  as  another’s. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

How  TO  Get  Decisions  in  Personal  Work.  By  J.  E. 
Conant.  The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Assn.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  A  brochure  of  39  pages.  20c. 

Feeling  that  certain  important  instructions  are  omit¬ 
ted  from  existing  books  on  the  art  of  dealing  with  the 
unsaved.  Dr.  Conant  has  undertaken  to  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions:  “How  should  I  begin  with  an  unsaved 
person?  What  could  I  say  that  he  would  listen  to? 
How  could  I  answer  his  arguments  and  excuses?  How 
can  a  person  be  brought  under  conviction  of  sin  and 
from  that  on  into  surrender  and  assurance  of  salva¬ 
tion?” 
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In  attempting  the  answer  to  these  questions,  Dr. 
Conant  has  made  some  valuable  suggestions,  with  the 
desire  that  they  be  treated  as  suggestions  rather  than 
rules.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  preparation  and  re¬ 
generation  of  a  soul  is  peculiarly  a  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  guide-book  tact  is  not  altogether  satisfactory 
especially  when  it  proposes  a  hard  and  fast  method  of 
bringing  men  under  conviction  of  sin.  The  author’s 
attitude  on  these  points  is  expressed  clearly:  “The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  not  to  fit  oneself  into  a  program,  but 
to  let  the  Holy  Spirit  apply  and  work  out  in  life  and 
service  any  suggestions  from  any  source  that  will  help 
to  bring  greater  results.” 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  by  John,  which 
is  written  that  men  may  believe  and  be  saved,  does  not 
once  use  the  word  repent;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  book  of  Romans,  written  to  set  forth  the  plan  of  sal¬ 
vation  in  its  fulness,  does  not  use  the  word  repent  as 
applied  to  sinners;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
New  Testament  salvation  is  more  than  100  times  made 
to  be  conditioned  upon  only  one  thing — ^believing  (or  its 
synonym,  faith),  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Conant 
has  stressed  both  repentance  and  faith  as  being  separate 
and  essential  conditions  to  salvation.  Repentance  is  es¬ 
sential,  but  all  the  repentance  a  lost  soul  is  called  upon 
to  experience  is  included  in  believing.  One  cannot  turn 
to  God  without  turning  from  sin.  The  whole  problem 
of  forsaking  sinful  ways  is  better  undertaken  after  sal¬ 
vation  than  before  and  at  a  time  when  divine  resources 
are  available,  as  they  are  in  the  case  of  every  believer 
through  the  indwelling  Spirit.  The  gospel  is  good  news 
and  it  is  never  preached  to  any  sinner  until  he  has  been 
given  some  good  news  to  believe,  and  the  sinner  is  saved 
when  he  believes  the  good  news  of  the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God  as  it  concerns  himself.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  make  God  propitious  by  repentance ;  Christ  has 
wrought  a  full  propitiation  and  under  the  provisions  of 
grace  the  sinner  is  neither  required  to  change  God’s  at¬ 
titude  nor  to  improve  himself  before  he  can  be  saved. 
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Those  who  stress  repentance  as  a  separate  and  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary  step  in  salvation  should  tell  the  sinner 
the  precise  step  to  take  by  which  he  may  secure  the  re¬ 
quired  reaction  in  his  heart  against  sin,  which  repent¬ 
ance  implies.  This  has  never  been  done  nor  can  it  ever 
be  done. 

Soul  winners  who  are  already  established  in  the  pre¬ 
cise  features  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  will  be 
able  to  draw  certain  valuable  suggestions  from  this 
pamphlet  for  their  work. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

Waiting  Upon  God.  By  Harvey  Farmer.  The  Bible 
Institute  Colportage  Assn.,  843-845  North  Wells 
Street,  Chicago.  A  brochure  of  31  pages.  25c. 

Dr.  Farmer  is  much  used  of  God  in  strengthening 
the  devotional  life  of  Christians  and,  to  those  who  have 
been  privileged  to  hear  him,  this  booklet  will  have  a 
special  appeal.  It  is  largely  based  upon  Isaiah  40:31, 
but  much  valuable  truth  concerning  a  God-honoring  and 
God-blessed  life  is  incorporated  in  this  limited  space. 

The  pamphlet  is  attractively  bound  and  the  profits 
derived  from  its  sale  are  pledged  to  the  support  of  the 
North  Africa  Mission,  of  which  Dr.  Farmer  has  been 
the  honored  Secretary  for  years. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

His  Right  to  Rule.  The  Making  and  Taking  of  a 
Kingdom.  By  Norman  B.  Harrison,  D.D.  Bible  In¬ 
stitute  Colportage  Assn.,  Chicago.  64  pp.  Art  Cov¬ 
ers  25c.  Corded  Gift  Ed.  40c. 

This  attractive  brochure  presents  the  1933  Griffith 
Thomas  Memorial  Lectures  at  the  Evangelical  Theolog¬ 
ical  College.  The  addresses  made  such  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  at  the  time  that  an  insistent  demand  for  their 
publication  followed  their  delivery.  The  work  takes  its 
place  as  Volume  10  in  Dr.  Harrison’s  “His”  Series,  the 
preceding  volumes  of  which  have  brought  marked  bless- 
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ing  to  many  thousands  of  readers.  In  fact,  a  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  the  series  have  been  published. 

To  do  this  small  book  justice  would  require  much 
more  space  than  I  have  at  my  disposal.  Seldom  does 
one  pick  up  a  book  the  pages  of  which  are  so  fully  packed 
with  strong  meat  and  so  devoid  of  the  superfluous.  In 
the  Foreword,  written  by  Dr.  Lewis  S.  Chafer,  he  says: 
“Material  sufficient  for  a  large  volume  has  been  skill¬ 
fully  compressed  into  these  few  pages,  and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  this  solemn  message  will  cause  a  spiritual 
quickening  in  many  hearts  as  it  has  in  mine.” 

After  an  introductory  chapter  entitled,  (I)  The  Ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Day,  the  first  section  of  the  thesis  of  the  book 
is  taken  up  under  the  caption,  (II)  Personality  in  the 
Present  Program — Establishing  His  Rule  over  His  Own. 
This  chapter  opens  with  the  disclosure  of  Dr.  Harrison’s 
key  to  Bible  study  in  these  words:  “Many  and  varied 
are  the  methods  of  approaching  God’s  Word  for  the  un¬ 
locking  of  its  treasures  of  Wisdom.  Of  them  all  the 
truest  and  best,  to  our  mind,  is  that  of  personality.” 
After  touching  upon  the  great  personalities  of  the  Old 
Testament  he  takes  up  the  classification  of  the  race  in 
the  present  dispensation  under  the  three  personalities 
in  1  Cor.  2  and  3:  (1)  The  Natural  Man:  Unregenerate; 
born  but  once.  (2)  The  Carnal  Man:  born  of  the  spirit; 
still  dominated  by  the  Flesh.  (3)  The  Spiritual  Man: 
born  of  the  Spirit  and  dominated  by  the  Spirit.  With 
logical  stride  he  moves  on  to  the  treatment  of  the  three 
corporate  personalities,  namely.  The  Gentile  Nations, 
The  Nation  of  Israel  and  The  Church  of  Christ.  Next 
follows  (III)  Personality  in  the  Future  Program — es¬ 
tablishing  His  Rule  Over  All.  The  treatment  is  unusual 
and  convincing  as  he  traces  these  three  corporate  per¬ 
sonalities  to  their  full  and  final  development.  “In  so 
doing,”  he  says,  “we  shall  find  that  the  future  of  the 
world  is  also  written  in  terms  of  personality,  both  hu¬ 
man  and  divine.”  This  chapter,  rich  in  teaching,  occu¬ 
pies  more  than  half  of  the  book.  Under  the  last  caption, 
(IV)  Refusing  to  Be  Sidetracked,  Dr.  Harrison  points 
out  that  Satan’s  surest  method  of  accomplishing  the 
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Church's  defeat  is  to  sidetrack  her,  that  her  efforts  may 
be  spent  on  things  which  do  not  lead  to  the  divine  ob¬ 
jective.  To  offset  this  the  author  develops  four  govern¬ 
ing  principles  for  those  who  would  be  true  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord,  “hastening  His  coronation  day”;  (1) 
Know  the  Prophetic  Program.  “How  can  we  walk  with 
God  if  we  are  working  at  cross  purposes,  ignorant  of 
His  plan?”  (2)  Stick  to  Your  Job.  “Ours  is  not  to 
build  a  kingdom  but  to  ‘Build  up  the  body  of  Christ,'  by 
bringing  men,  Jew  and  Gentile,  into  a  personal,  saving 
relationship  to  Him.”  (3)  Proclaim  the  Present  Savior- 
hood  and  Coming  Kingship  of  Christ.  “The  Cross  and 
the  Crown — around  these  two  poles  were  gathered  the 
Spirit-prompted  utterances  of  the  prophets  as  He, 
through  them,  ‘testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.'  And  now 
through  us,  standing  between  these  two,  the  same  Spirit 
seeks  utterance  for  a  like  twofold  testimony.”  (4)  En¬ 
throne  Him  Now  in  Our  Hearts.  “Let  us  accord  Him 
now,  in  our  lives,  that  which  He  shall  have  one  day,  that 
glorious  day,  in  all  the  world.”  Cold  and  unresponsive, 
indeed,  is  the  heart  that  fails  to  burn  during  the  read¬ 
ing  of  this  true  and  beautifully  written  testimony. 

Rollin  T.  Chafer. 

The  Springs  of  Life,  by  James  Reid,  D.D.  Fleming 

H.  Revell  Co.  304  pp.  $1.75. 

This  group  of  meditations  appeared  in  the  British 
Weekly  serially  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  were  intended 
for  the  devotional  reading  of  believers,  whose  deep  in¬ 
terest  and  whose  many  requests  caused  them  to  be 
printed  in  book  form.  They  are  simple  and  chaste  in 
language,  humble  and  reverent  in  attitude,  and  full  of 
suggestions  to  the  heart  at  worship.  Their  fine  style 
and  provocative  expression  will  make  them  stimulants 
to  the  preacher's  mind  and  full  of  meat  to  his  ministry. 
There  are  sixty-two  of  the  brief  meditations  in  the  vol¬ 
ume — a  good  money's  worth. 


Wm.  M.  Anderson. 
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Do  Dead  Men  Live  Again?  By  V.  F.  Storr,  M.  A., 
Archdeacon  of  Westminster.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  London.  254  pp.  $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  book  does  not  attempt  conclusive 
demonstration,  but  endeavors  rather  to  set  forth  the 
reasons  for  what  multitudes  of  people  instinctively  be¬ 
lieve.  And  he  does  succeed  in  making  belief  in  personal 
immortality  reasonable, — eminently  reasonable.  The 
whole  course  of  the  argument  takes  it  for  granted  that 
there  is  a  personal,  holy,  and  transcendent  God,  and 
that  the  perfection  of  personality  in  His  likeness  is 
God’s  goal  for  man.  Although  the  author  is  liberal  in 
some  of  his  theological  positions,  nevertheless  those  of 
conservative  as  well  as  those  of  liberal  mind  will  appre¬ 
ciate  his  book  for  its  lucid  and  scholarly  discussion  of  a 
great  theme.  The  thought  is  well  organized;  there  is 
wealth  in  reserve ;  the  style  is  clear ;  and,  being  designed 
for  popular  circulation,  the  treatment  is  happily  free 
from  technical  terms. 

R.  M.  Karr. 

What  Shall  We  Say  op  Christ?  By  Sidney  Cave, 
D.D.,  President  of  Cheshunt  College,  Cambridge. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  London.  1932.  241  pp. 
$1.50. 

This  is  a  thought-provoking  book.  It  deals  with  such 
questions  as.  What  did  the  first  Christians  say  of  Christ? 
and.  Do  the  Gospels  bear  out  the  first  Christian  testi¬ 
mony?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  then  related  to 
modern  needs  and  knowledge.  The  message  of  the  book 
is  directed  especially  to  those  to  whom,  as  Dr.  Cave 
says,  “faith  in  Christ  seems  irrelevant  to  modern 
needs,  incompatible  with  modern  knowledge,  and  an 
added  burden  to  our  faith  in  God.”  (27)  The  book 
is  not  another  life  of  Christ,  nor  a  fresh  delinea¬ 
tion  of  His  character,  nor  a  new  summary  of  His 
teaching ;  it  is  rather  an  effort  “to  explore  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  approach  to  the  significance  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
to  show  how  that  approach  frees  us  from  later  miscon- 
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ceptions,  and  enables  us  to  see  in  Him  not  so  much  a 
problem  as  the  answer  to  that  which  we  most  need  to 
know:  What  is  God,  What  is  the  secret  of  His  rule. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  our  lives  and  by  what  stand¬ 
ards  must  their  tasks  be  judged?”  (7) 

Without  endorsing  all  details,  one  may  say  that  the 
main  emphasis  of  the  book  is  wholesome  and  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  The  style 
is  marked  by  that  simplicity  and  charm  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Westminster  books. 

R.  M.  Eabb. 

Mooring  Masts  of  Revelation.  By  Melvin  Grove 

Kyle.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1933.  217  pp. 

$2.00. 

Dr.  Kyle  had  two  books  ready  for  the  press  before 
his  widely  mourned  death  in  the  summer  of  1933.  The 
one  under  consideration  is  unique  in  conception  and 
execution.  Scanning  the  mountain  tops  of  God’s  revela¬ 
tion  from  Abraham  through  the  Apostolic  age,  the  au¬ 
thor  sees  great  personalities  standing  out  as  mooring 
masts  to  whom  divine  messages  came  and  through  whom 
they  were  communicated  to  men.  Revelation’s  span  is 
seen  as  a  prolonged  day.  We  meet  the  patriarchs  in  the 
grey  light  of  morning,  Moses  at  the  dawn,  the  prophets 
in  the  beclouded  forenoon,  Jesus  Christ  at  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  noonday.  His  apostles  and  evangelists  in  the 
afternoon.  The  very  spots  where  these  towering  figures 
drew  down  the  truth  eternal  become  sacred  as  we  are 
invited  to  linger  for  occasional  walks  and  talks  that 
press  home  the  lessons  for  the  Christian,  the  church 
and  the  world. 

The  varied  approach  to  the  Word  is  outstanding. 
Here  is  a  synthesis  of  Bible  history,  geography,  archae¬ 
ology  and  theology,  with  a  sprinkling  of  attractive  medi¬ 
tations  on  a  high  spiritual  plane.  There  is  no  padding, 
no  multiplying  of  distracting  details,  but  the  greatness 
of  simplicity.  The  reader  glides  smoothly  from  one 
mooring  mast  to  another  with  the  ever-increasing  con- 
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viction  that  he  is  being  guided  by  a  master  mind  pos¬ 
sessing  the  insight  of  the  trained  theologian  and  the 
expression  gift  of  a  story  teller. 

Those  will  profit  most  from  the  book  who  have  a 
foundation  of  Bible  knowledge,  for  they  will  find  survey 
rather  than  outline,  perspective  rather  than  paraphrase. 
The  Old  Testament  receives  the  greater  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  is  handled  in  a  superior  way.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  to  be  Dr.  Kyle’s  finest 
work.  His  other  books  make  their  greatest  appeal  to 
the  specialist,  for  in  them  the  archaeologist  is  at  work, 
but  here  the  man  combined  all  the  lines  of  his  research 
to  give  a  fresh,  concise  view  of  revelation,  couched  in 
nontechnical  language,  that  merits  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  receive  widespread  appreciation. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 

Kirjath-sepher  or  Booktown.  By  Melvin  Grove  Kyle. 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company.  1933.  $2.50. 

This  posthumous  work  by  Dr.  Kyle  is  a  description 
of  four  archaeological  expeditions  between  the  years 
1926  and  1932  at  the  site  of  ancient  Kirjath-sepher  or 
Debir.  The  campaigns  were  undertaken  jointly  by  Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia  Theological  Seminary  and  the  American 
Schools  of  Oriental  Research  at  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Kyle 
and  Dr.  W.  F.  Albright,  leaders  representing  the  two 
institutions,  were  President  of  the  Staff  and  Director  of 
field  operations  respectively.  For  many  years,  Bible 
maps  have  located  Kirjath-sepher  at  Dhahariyeh  on  the 
Hebron-Beersheba  road,  but  a  decade  ago  Dr.  Albright 
was  impressed  by  a  mound  some  six  miles  farther  west, 
in  the  Shephelah,  and  tentatively  identified  it  with 
Kirjath-sepher.  Excavation  of  this  mound  called  Tell 
Beit  Mirsim,  together  with  examination  of  Dhahariyeh, 
substantiated  his  opinion.  Nearby  are  the  upper  and 
nether  springs  which  Caleb  gave  his  daughter  as  a 
dowry;  in  fact,  the  excavating  party  used  the  lower 
spring  for  drinking  water. 

Dr.  Kyle’s  working  principle  may  be  expressed  in  a 
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sentence  which  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  book — 
“The  culture  of  Bible  lands  is  the  matrix  of  Bible  nar¬ 
ratives.”  If  it  should  be  found,  for  instance,  that  the 
stratum  of  debris  representing  the  time  of  the  patri¬ 
archs  contains  material  evidence  of  a  culture  like  that 
reflected  in  the  narratives  of  Genesis,  these  narratives 
are  proven  to  be  historical  and  trustworthy.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  later  writers  to  give  such  a  faithful 
picture.  We  are  thus  assured  of  contemporaneous  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  Biblical  accounts.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  How  can  the  archaeologist  know  when  he  has 
reached  the  city  which  stood  in  patriarchal  times,  or  in 
the  time  of  Joshua,  or  during  the  kingdom?  What  are 
his  criteria  of  judgment?  The  answer  is  pottery.  Each 
age  has  its  own  types,  now  well  known  and  easily  recog¬ 
nized  by  experts.  Occasionally  objects  that  can  be  dated 
by  independent  means  help  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the 
pottery  chronology. 

Students  of  the  Bible  will  welcome  the  testimony  of 
this  book,  this  commentary  from  the  soil  of  Palestine. 
They  will  see  the  towering  walls  that  awed  the  spies; 
they  will  visualize  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  city  by 
Othniel,  with  the  terrific  destruction  by  fire  that  left  a 
thick  layer  of  ashes;  they  will  follow  the  Israelites  in 
their  building  anew  upon  the  old  foundations;  they  will 
mark  the  weakness  and  insecurity  of  the  time  of  the 
Judges;  they  will  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  corruption  of 
Canaanite  worship,  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of  home 
life  or  community  industry,  until  finally  the  telltale 
ashes  left  by  Nebuchadnezzar’s  ruthless  conquest  ring 
down  the  curtain. 

Public  interest  is  always  heightened  when  there  is  a 
“find,”  although  the  investigator  may  lay  less  emphasis 
upon  it  than  upon  the  general  trend  of  his  discoveries. 
The  hope  of  finding  a  library  in  “Book-town”  was  not 
realized,  yet  who  would  not  be  excited  to  unearth  a 
stone  lion,  a  statue  of  a  serpent-goddess,  a  series  of  com¬ 
mercial  weights,  the  paraphernalia  of  a  dyeing  industry, 
or  the  playthings  of  the  Hebrew  children!  They  all 
help  to  tell  the  story,  whether  in  light  or  shade.  Dr. 
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Kyle  makes  us  at  home  with  himself  and  his  camp  as 
he  writes,  mingling  with  the  survey  of  his  work  the 
incidents  comic  and  tragic  which  occur  about  him 
among  the  Arabs,  a  people  who  still  live  much  as  the 
patriarchs  did.  He  is  most  anxious  that  we  understand 
the  true  nature  of  this  work,  that  it  is  not  a  haphazard 
thing  in  which  the  results  are  due  to  the  excavator’s 
fancy,  but  rather  a  scientific  restoration,  in  so  far  as 
remains  permit,  of  the  actual  life  of  by-gone  days. 

One  finds  little  to  criticize  adversely.  Some  Arabic 
terms  are  used  without  explanation,  or  with  explanation 
only  near  the  end  of  the  book.  But  who  is  to  say  when 
atmosphere  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  information.  The  book 
is  a  worthy  memorial  of  a  great  man  of  research  and  a 
£rreat  man  of  God.  It  is  written  with  a  background  of 
decades  of  experience  in  Bible  lands.  It  breathes  a 
spirit  of  piety  and  withal,  a  spirit  of  unbiased  investiga¬ 
tion. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Dr.  Kyle’s  work  is  being 
taken  over  by  his  associate  at  the  Seminary  and  on  the 
field.  Dr.  J.  L.  Kelso. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 


Epochs  in  the  Life  op  Simon  Peter.  By  A.  T.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.  D.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
XVI  and  342  pp.  $1.75. 

This  is  Dr.  Robertson’s  fortieth  volume.  He  is  in 
his  forty-sixth  year  as  professor  at  the  Southern  Bap¬ 
tist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  tells 
us  in  the  Preface  that  he  had  long  cherished  the  hope 
that  he  might  some  day  write  a  volume  on  Simon  Peter 
to  go  with  his  Epochs  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  (1907), 
Epochs  in  the  Life  of  Paul  (1909),  and  John  the  Loyal 
(1911),  but  that  until  recently  his  grammatical  and  ex¬ 
pository  works  had  claimed  his  time.  With  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  sixth  and  last  volume  of  his  Word  Pictures 
in  the  New  Testament  he  has  finally  found  opportunity 
to  carry  out  his  long  cherished  wish. 

Little  need  be  said  about  this  new  work  by  Amer- 
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ica's  foremost  scholar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  for 
his  name  and  other  books  are  a  guarantee  of  the  high 
quality  of  the  new  book.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Simon 
Peter  is  represented  as  having  “forged  to  the  front  as 
the  preacher  to  the  Jews  as  Paul  had  to  the  Gentiles.” 
Beginning  with  the  day  when  Andrew  brought  him  to 
Jesus,  the  author  traces  the  life  of  Peter  to  the  end.  His 
call  as  an  apostle,  dullness  in  the  apprehension  of  spir¬ 
itual  truth,  presence  at  the  raising  of  Jairus’s  daughter, 
great  confession  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  conduct  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  behavior  at  the  Last  Supper, 
rashness  in  the  Garden,  denial  during  the  Jewish  trial 
of  Jesus,  restoration  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
sermon  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  fearlessness  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  denunciation  of  Simon  Magus,  preaching  in 
the  house  of  Cornelius,  the  Gentile,  fellowship  with  Paul, 
connection  with  John  Mark, — all  come  in  for  full  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  author  shows  that  though  Peter  is  overshadowed 
by  Paul  and  not  equal  to  John,  he  has  a  winsome  per¬ 
sonality  and  develops  a  sturdy  manhood  in  the  end.  He 
rightly  says  that  Peter’s  very  impulsiveness  appeals  to 
us  and  his  great  sin  awakens  our  sympathy.  The  author 
accepts  the  Petrine  authorship  of  both  1  Peter  and  2 
Peter,  though  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  views 
of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  on  this  point.  He 
sums  up  the  leading  ideas  in  these  two  epistles  in  two 
chapters.  His  loyalty  to  the  Scriptures  distinguishes 
him  from  much  of  the  scholarship  of  today.  Even  so 
commonly  unnoticed  a  thing  as  the  insertion  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  “the”  in  the  A.  S.  V.,  before  “Savior  Jesus  Christ,” 
in  2  Pet.  1 :1,  does  not  escape  his  criticism.  He  declares 
it  to  be  “wrong  from  the  standpoint  of  grammar”  and 
“pure  ungrammatical  Unitarianism.”  The  concluding 
chapter  on  Peter’s  connection  with  Rome  is  a  careful 
discussion  of  the  inferences  we  may  draw  from  the 
Pauline  Epistles  and  of  the  testimony  presented  by  the 
early  Fathers  on  this  point.  The  author  concedes  that 
Peter  probably  was  in  Rome  late  in  life,  but  denies  that 
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he  founded  the  Roman  Church  and  asserts  that  we  have 
no  proof  that  he  was  the  first  pope  of  Rome. 

The  book  is  written  in  nontechnical  language  and  in 
an  admirable  style.  We  warmly  commend  it  to  all  who 
desire  to  make  a  fresh  and  full  study  of  the  life  and 
epistles  of  the  apostle  who  “has  a  human  touch  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  sympathy,  of  hesitation  and  resilient  hopeful¬ 
ness  that  draws  us  all  close  to  him  and  to  the  presence 
of  the  Christ  whom  he  loved  and  served  so  nobly  and  so 
long.” 

Henry  C.  Thiessen. 

Messiah:  His  Nature  and  Person.  By  David  L. 

Cooper,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  the  Author,  4417  Ber¬ 
nice  St.,  Los  Angeles.  1933.  224  pp.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Paper,  60c. 

This  book  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  Messianic 
studies,  the  other  titles  being  The  Deity  of  the  God  of 
Israel;  Messiah:  His  Redemptive  Career;  Messiah:  His 
First  Appearance  Foretold;  Messiah:  His  Historical  Ap¬ 
pearance.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  to  trace  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  order  of  their  his¬ 
torical  unfolding,  presenting  the  material  in  six  chap¬ 
ters,  as  follows :  Current  Jewish  conception  of  Messiah, 
The  Angel  of  the  Lord,  Early  rays  of  Messianic  glory, 
Messiah  a  descendant  of  David,  The  noonday  radiance 
of  Messianic  glory.  The  evening  glow  of  Messianic  glory. 

The  author  manifests  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  text  and  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  por¬ 
trays  this  teaching  clearly,  with  a  glow  of  spiritual 
fervor.  The  outstanding  merit  of  the  book  is  its  faith¬ 
fulness  to  the  plain  message  of  the  Word.  The  prophe¬ 
cies  are  explained  and  not  explained  away.  The  author 
has  clung  to  the  sensible  principle  that  unless  there  are 
clear  indications  of  a  figurative  meaning,  the  literal 
interpretation  is  to  be  followed.  The  result  is  at  once 
conclusive  and  satisfying. 

The  layman  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  tongue  is 
liable  to  feel  himself  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  face  of 
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frequent  allusion  to  the  Hebrew,  but  a  translation  al¬ 
most  invariably  follows,  so  the  barrier  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  book  has  two  minor  defects.  The  first 
is  the  tendency  to  handle  major  critical  questions  by  a 
few  words  in  a  footnote.  To  the  uninitiated,  this  may 
serve  to  raise  a  question  where  none  existed;  to  the 
well-informed  student  it  is  not  sufficiently  exhaustive 
to  be  satisfying.  The  second  defect  lies  in  the  plan  of 
the  book.  According  to  the  title,  the  author  has  limited 
himself  to  the  prophecies  which  deal  with  the  nature 
and  person  of  the  Messiah.  Because  the  passages  chosen 
for  analysis  are  not  always  in  themselves  confined  to 
these  features,  but  set  forth  His  work  as  well,  the  au¬ 
thor  frequently  finds  himself  on  that  ground.  Con¬ 
versely,  passages  which  have  to  do  with  His  nature  and 
person,  found  in  sections  of  Scripture  largely  devoted  to 
His  work,  are  passed  by.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  follow  the  inductive  method  without  treating  all 
phases  of  the  truth  as  they  unfold  together. 

To  the  best  that  older  writers  have  bequeathed.  Dr. 
Cooper  adds  his  own  fresh  research,  making  his  book 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  on  this  vital  theme 
of  Messianic  prophecy. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 

“His  Own  Received  Him  Not,  But  .  .  .”  By  Donald 

Grey  Barnhouse,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 

New  York.  186  pp.  $1.50. 

The  subtitle,  “The  Turning  Point  in  the  Ministry  of 
Christ,”  indicates  the  precise  theme  of  the  book.  The 
author  conceives  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  as  twofold:  To 
offer  the  earthly  kingdom  predicted  by  the  prophets  to 
His  people  Israel  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many.  He  bases  the  discussion  on  the  Gospel  by  Mat¬ 
thew,  since  this  Gospel  more  especially  follows  this  order 
in  setting  forth  the  life  of  Christ.  John  the  Baptist  and 
Christ  begin  with  the  offer  of  the  earthly  kingdom. 
They  make  the  establishment  of  it  conditional  on  the 
national  repentance  of  Israel.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
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embodies  the  essence  of  Christ’s  teaching  during  this 
phase  of  His  ministry.  This  Sermon  is  “the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  that  kingdom,”  certain  parts  of  which  manifestly 
not  being  applicable  today.  When  Christ  comes  again 
this  teaching  will  form  the  basis  of  the  kingdom  He  will 
set  up  on  earth. 

The  turning  point  in  Christ’s  ministry  is  found  at 
Mt.  11:20.  Israel  would  not  repent  nationally;  His  own 
received  Him  not.  Consequently  He  now  turns  to  “as 
many  as  received  Him.”  But  though  certain  clear-cut 
teachings  and  events  indicate  the  new  purpose  of  Christ, 
in  actual  realization  the  change  was  gradual.  Seven 
new  words  now  come  into  our  Lord’s  vocabulary.  He 
utters  His  “woe”  upon  the  cities  that  repented  not;  He 
addresses  the  word  “come”  to  all,  not  to  Israel  only;  He 
intimates  that  the  “Gentiles”  will  trust  in  Him;  He  de¬ 
nounces  the  Pharisees  as  the  offspring  of  vipers;  He 
designates  “whosoever”  will  do  the  Father’s  will  as  His 
true  relations;  He  sets  forth  the  new  aspects  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  in  “parables”;  and  He  announces 
that  He  will  build  His  “Church.”  He  must  needs  first 
go  to  Jerusalem  to  suffer,  die,  and  be  raised  from  the 
dead;  but  the  new  program  has  been  announced,  and  it 
henceforth  is  the  primary  objective  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Barnhouse  manifests  unusual  insight  into  the 
mission  of  Christ.  He  rightly  holds  that  unless  one 
recognize  this  twofold  purpose  in  the  ministry  of  our 
Lord  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  harmonize  some  things 
in  His  earlier  with  His  later  teaching.  He  does  not 
hold  that  Israel’s  refusal  to  repent  was  a  surprise  to 
Christ  and  that  He  invented  a  new  plan  when  He  saw 
that  the  old  could  not  be  carried  through;  He  was  God 
and  always  knew  what  course  events  would  take.  In  the 
face  of  this  knowledge,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  promises 
made  to  the  fathers.  He  made  a  bona  fide  offer  of  the 
earthly  kingdom.  The  acceptance  of  the  kingdom  would 
not  have  ruled  out  the  atoning  death  of  Christ;  but  it 
is  folly  to  try  to  discover  just  when,  in  that  event,  it 
would  have  taken  place.  We  must  remember  that  the 
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Gross  is  as  necessary  to  the  kingdom  as  it  is  to  the 
Church. 

The  popular  style  in  which  the  book  is  written  makes 
it  very  readable.  The  frequent  interjection  of  Gospel 
appeals  is  not  the  least  of  the  valuable  features  of  the 
book.  How  it  would  revolutionize  the  life  and  service 
of  many  a  Christian  if  he  were  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  truth  set  forth  in  it!  We  could  wish  that  not  only 
every  pastor,  missionary,  Sunday-school  teacher  and 
Young  People’s  society  worker,  but  also  every  other 
Christian  would  read  and  reread  it. 

Henry  C.  Thiessen. 

Greek  Papyri  op  the  First  Century.  By  W.  Hersey 

Davis.  Harper  and  Company,  New  York.  XXX  and 

84  pp.  $2.00. 

This  volume  was  presented  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Robertson 
on  his  seventieth  birthday,  Nov.  6,  1933,  by  his  former 
pupil  and  present  colleague  in  the  faculty  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
in  recognition  of  Dr.  Robertson’s  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

It  contains  an  Introduction  and  twenty-one  selections 
from  the  Greek  papyri  of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
The  Introduction  discusses  in  an  admirable  way  the 
preparation  of  the  papyrus  reed  for  writing  purposes, 
the  discovery  of  the  Greek  papyri  in  Egypt,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  large  numbers  of  them,  and  the  classification  of 
these  documents  into  literary  and  nonliterary.  We  are 
informed  that  though  we  have  so  many  documents,  there 
are  only  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  fragments  of  the 
LXX  among  them,  and  that  until  now  only  thirty-five 
fragments  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  published. 
But  though  we  have  so  few  fragments  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  there  are  among  them  six  which  belong  to  the 
third  century,  which  makes  them  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  older  than  our  oldest  uncial 
codices,  Vaticanus  and  Sinaiticus.  The  importance  of 
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this  fact  is  apparent  to  every  student  of  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  twenty-one  selections  from  the  papyri  include 
family  correspondence,  business  letters,  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  petitions  to  government  officials,  a  census 
return,  a  death  notice,  and  an  inquiry  of  an  oracle.  The 
Greek  text  is  followed  by  a  translation  into  English  and 
by  grammatical  and  syntactical  notes  on  selected  words 
and  phrases.  An  index  in  the  back  facilitates  reference 
to  the  notes  for  anyone  seeking  to  ascertain  what  light 
these  papyri  may  throw  on  words  occurring  in  the 
Greek  Testament. 

There  are  other  books  on  this  subject  on  the  market, 
but  for  the  beginner  in  this  field  this  volume  has  special 
value.  In  the  first  place,  it  confines  itself  to  the  very 
century  in  which  our  Greek  New  Testament  was  writ¬ 
ten,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  offers  sufficient  help  in 
the  notes  to  enable  the  student  to  study  the  text  intelli¬ 
gently.  This  volume  is  another  witness  to  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  neither  a  Hebraistic 
nor  a  Puristic  Greek,  but  the  language  spoken  through¬ 
out  the  Graeco-Roman  world  during  the  first  Christian 
century. 

Henry  C.  Thiessen. 

The  Conflict  of  the  Ages.  The  Mystery  of  Lawless¬ 
ness:  Its  Origin,  Historic  Development  and  Coming 
Defeat.  By  A.  C.  Gaebelein.  Publication  office  Our 
Hope,  New  York.  1933.  177  pp.  $1.00. 

In  a  personally  inscribed  volume  the  author  describes 
this  as  “my  most  important  book.”  In  this  estimate  he 
is  doubtless  right.  Although  thirty-six  other  titles  from 
his  fruitful  pen  have  preceded,  seemingly  this  one  marks 
the  maturity  of  a  lifetime  of  scholarly  study  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  and  of  watchful  expectancy  for  the 
unfolding  of  prophecy  in  present-day  history. 

Years  ago  Dr.  Gaebelein  was  wont,  confidently  to  de¬ 
clare  the  course  of  events  leading  to  the  end  of  the  age. 
More  recently  we  have  heard  him  say,  in  effect,  “While 
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I  have  believed  and  taught  these  things  for  years,  I  now 
see  taking  place  before  my  very  eyes  the  things  that  I 
have  been  teaching.” 

A  teacher  of  prophetic  truth  needs  to  be  not  only  a 
student  of  the  Scriptures  but  equally  a  close  observer 
and  intelligent  interpreter  of  current  happenings.  These 
two  lines  of  most  devoted  endeavor,  characterizing  our 
author  through  the  years,  have  converged  to  produce 
this  present  timely  writing. 

To  say  that  it  is  timely  seems  trite  indeed.  Yet  this 
is  its  most  outstanding  characteristic.  By  the  skillful 
tracing  of  the  sinister  movements  at  work  in  the  world 
today,  things  that  ordinarily  are  of  interest  to  Bible 
students  only  are  here  given  an  appeal  to  the  popular 
reading  public. 

Like  the  Bible  itself  The  Conflict  of  The  Ages  is 
both  logical  and  historical — it  begins  at  the  beginning 
and  ends  at  the  ending  of  the  world-movement  it  is  trac¬ 
ing.  To  the  reader^s  mind  the  treatment  of  this  mo¬ 
mentous  theme  presents  a  fourfold  development: 

First,  the  origin  of  things,  including  the  mystery  of 
evil  and  lawlessness.  Resting  upon  the  assured  author¬ 
ity  of  God’s  Word  we  know  what  others,  rejecting  the 
Word  as  our  authoritative  source,  must  ever  guess  at  or 
assume. 

Second,  the  conflict  between  the  two  seeds,  that  of 
the  woman,  even  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  those  born 
of  God  through  faith  in  Him,  and  that  of  Satan.  This 
conflict  has  been  age-long.  Seeing  it,  we  apprehend 
more  closely  the  purpose  impelling  the  Son  of  God  in 
His  incarnation,  life  of  obedience,  sufferings  and  death. 
The  sinister  power  of  evil  that  opposed  Him  the  Apostle 
Paul  discerned  at  work  in  his  day  as  “the  mystery  of 
lawlessness,”  destined  to  so  continue  until  brought  to  the 
surface  and  decisively  dealt  with  in  the  end-time. 

Third,  the  modern  manifestation  of  this  mystery  of 
lawlessness.  Here  the  author,  finding  its  modern  root¬ 
age  in  the  secret,  atheistic  order  of  Illuminati,  traces  its 
underground  movement  and  various  outcroppings  in  the 
French  Revolution,  the  philosophy  of  Karl  Marx,  etc.. 
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until  it  finds  open  manifestation  in  the  Russian  Revolu¬ 
tion,  in  modern  Communism,  in  the  Third  Interna¬ 
tionale,  in  the  organized  and  financed  purpose  to  propa¬ 
gate  Atheism  throughout  the  world. 

The  progress  of  this  propaganda  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try;  how  Modernism  has  prepared  the  soil  for  its  so¬ 
cialistic  ideas;  the  honeycombing  of  universities  and 
seminaries  with  Communism;  the  resulting  defection  of 
spiritual  leaders  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God — 
this  is  the  stirring  climax  of  the  present-day  phase  of 
the  book. 

Fourth,  the  outcome  of  the  conflict,  the  Coming  of 
Christ  and  all  associated  events.  The  tracing  of  the 
conflict  makes  that  Coming  an  absolute  essential — ^the 
one  way  out.  It  is  God's  promise  to  His  Son,  that 
thereby  He  should  triumph  over  all  His  enemies  and 
ours,  in  righteousness  and  peace.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
necessary,  the  longed-for  “coming  great  event.” 

For  this  book  we  have  only  praises,  coupled  with 
prayer  for  an  awakening  and  arresting  ministry  to  a 
lethargic  church  and  a  lost  world. 

Norman  B.  Harrison. 

The  Social  Implications  op  the  Oxford  Movement. 

By  William  George  Peck.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

New  York,  1933.  X  and  346  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

The  above  volume  is  composed  of  the  Hale  Lectures 
for  the  current  year  delivered  in  the  Seabury-Western 
Theological  Seminary  of  Evanston,  Illinois.  The  author 
is  the  rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  Baptist  in  Man¬ 
chester,  England. 

The  year  that  has  just  closed  marked  for  Christen¬ 
dom  in  general  and  the  Church  of  England  in  particular 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Oxford  or  Trac- 
tarian  Movement.  Suggestion,  indeed,  is  the  main  thesis 
of  the  work  under  discussion.  As  the  title  implies,  Mr. 
Peck  does  not  attempt  more  than  to  demonstrate  certain 
features  of  the  teachings  of  the  Tractarians  that  were 
urged  against  the  social  institutions  of  their  own  day, 
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but  which  may  be  urged  with  even  greater  force  today 
in  the  light  of  the  acknowledged  crisis  in  our  social  and 
economic  structure. 

While  the  work  does  not  lack  unity  or  coherence,  the 
separate  chapters  deal  with  widely  differing  phases  of 
the  subject.  Hence  it  is  expedient  to  give  a  brief  analy¬ 
sis  of  each.  In  the  chapter  entitled  “The  Background,” 
the  author  passes  judgment  upon  several  estimates  of 
the  Oxford  Movement.  He  then  concludes  that  since  the 
Tractarians  were  set  to  save  the  church  they  could  not 
but  give  expression  to  principles  that  would  operate  to 
the  saving  of  society. 

The  two  following  chapters  present  the  opposing 
views  of  a  century  ago  with  respect  to  the  social  order. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  author  is  careful  to  set  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church — ^for  him  the  Church  of  England — apart 
from  both  Calvanism  or  Puritanism  and  the  Christian 
Socialism  of  F.  D.  Maurice  and  Charles  Kingsley,  and  on 
the  other  hand  he  points  out  the  false  principles  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  nineteenth  century  Humanism- 
principles  in  part  inherited  from  the  Renascence  and  in 
part  resting  upon  a  positivist  or  materialistic  philosophy. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  in  many  ways  the  most 
thought-provoking  of  the  entire  series.  Under  the  sig¬ 
nificant  title  “The  Material  Collapse  of  Secularism,”  Mr. 
Peck  proceeds  to  portray  the  disintegration  of  the  mod¬ 
em  capitalistic  system.  The  root  failure  of  this  order 
is  held  to  be  that  it  does  not  consider  the  satisfaction 
of  human  need  as  the  prime  object  of  labor.  Yet  the 
author  disavows  any  thought  that  either  Communism 
or  Facism  is  an  adequate  solution  to  our  present  prob¬ 
lem. 

In  the  closing  chapters,  the  function  of  the  Church 
is  brought  forward  and  it  is  attempted  to  show  that  the 
theory  of  Church  and  State  explicit  and  implicit  in  the 
Oxford  Movement  will  provide  an  effectual  remedy  for 
the  present  social  disorders.  It  is  not  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  reviewer  to  enter  into  debate,  but  in  this 
writer’s  judgment  the  author’s  argument  would  neces¬ 
sitate  the  acceptance  of  a  Catholic  view  of  the  Church 
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and  Sacraments  on  the  part  of  a  much  larger  section  of 
Christendom  in  order  for  the  plan  to  become  effective. 
This  remark  is  in  no  wise  intended  to  disparage  the  value 
of  the  book  under  discussion. 

The  volume  is  to  be  commended  for  its  excellent 
literary  style.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  brought  to 
his  task  a  more  than  ordinarily  clear  understanding  of 
past  and  recent  political  and  economic  theory.  It  is  a 
book  deserving  of  wide  circulation.  The  usefulness  of 
the  bibliography  might  have  been  enhanced  had  the 
names  of  publishers  been  added,  especially  in  the  case 
of  contemporary  volumes. 

Fred  H.  Leach. 

Porphyry's  Work  Against  the  Christians:  An  In¬ 
terpretation.  By  Amos  Berry  Hulen.  Yale  studies 
in  Religion,  number  1.  Printed  by  the  Mennonite 
Press,  Scottdale,  Pa.  1933.  55  pp. 

This  essay,  based  upon  a  larger  dissertation,  aims  at 
presenting  the  significance  of  Porphyry's  attack  upon 
Christianity.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Porphyry 
was  second  to  none  in  the  matter  of  ability  among  the 
early  assailants  of  Christianity.  The  author  has  mar¬ 
shalled  a  great  deal  of  material  within  a  small  compass. 
However,  the  reader  is  left  in  doubt  in  some  places  as 
to  whether  the  author  is  defending  Christianity  or 
Porphyry.  The  enigmatic  sentence  with  which  the  essay 
closes  is  a  case  in  point:  “Today  a  Porphyry  might 
challenge  the  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  the  universal 
religion."  It  is  gratifying  to  refiect  that  Christianity 
has  maintained  itself  as  the  universal  religion — ^the  final 
revelation  of  God  to  man  through  the  Person  and  Work 
of  His  coequal  and  coeternal  Son.  And  we  venture  to 
say  that  a  modem  Porphyry  could  no  more  successfully 
challenge  Christianity  at  this  point  than  the  clever 
sceptic  of  the  third  century. 


Fred  H.  Leach. 
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Grammatica  Syriaca  ad  usum  scholariim,  juxta  hodier- 
nam  rationem  linguas  tradenti  conciimata.  Auctore 
Dom  L.  Palacios,  O.  S.  B.  Large  8vo.  244  pp.  Vol. 
I:  Phonologia  et  Morphologia.  1931.  Desclee,  Piazza 
Grazioli,  Roma,  17. 

This  grammar  in  large  type  and  well  spaced  exer¬ 
cises,  having  each  a  vocabulary  prefixed,  is  a  pleasure 
to  use  and  lightens  the  student's  task  not  a  little.  Thus 
theory  and  practice  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  seventy-two 
lessons  of  the  book.  But  in  so  far  as  the  exercises  con¬ 
sist  of  short,  often  fragmentary,  verses  of  the  Bible 
quite  disconnected,  the  author  can  hardly  claim  that  his 
book  is  on  quite  modern  lines.  The  Syriac  Reading  Les¬ 
sons,  published  by  Bagster,  London,  decades  ago,  have 
at  any  rate  the  advantage  of  being  consecutive,  with 
transliteration  to  boot,  a  feature  this  that  is  totally 
wanting  in  the  new  Grammatica  Syriaca  (save  for 
twelve  lines).  It  was  a  good  idea  to  treat  of  nouns  at  first 
only  generally  and  then,  after  a  review  of  the  pronouns, 
to  pass  on  to  the  verbs  regular  and  otherwise.  The  nouns 
are  then  returned  to  in  detail.  The  difficulty  of  print¬ 
ing  pointed  Syriac  has  been  indifferently  well  mastered 
nor  do  the  great  number  of  corrigenda  quite  cover  the 
misprints  (e.g.  on  pp.  58,  74  and  121). 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 


ISAIAS  11:2.  (Die  Sieben  Gaben  des  hi.  Geistes)  in  den 
ersten  vier  christlichen  Jahrunderten.  Dr.  Karl 
Schultz.  8vo.  169  pp.  1932.  Aschendorff,  Munster, 
Westphalia,  Germany.  9  Marks. 

Under  this  complicated  title  Dr.  Schultz  deals  very 
lucidly  with  the  famous  passage  of  Isaiah,  promising 
that  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  of  God  would  rest  on 
Emmanuel.  He  shows  how  early  in  Christian  literature 
the  sevenfold  character  of  the  Spirit  was  stressed,  while 
leaving  the  question  open  whether  the  “Seven  Spirits” 
of  the  Apocalypse  are  angels  or  are  to  be  identified  with 
the  Spirit  of  the  Christ-Emmanuel.  The  examination 
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of  this  particular  question  is  finely  worked  out,  as  is  also 
the  marshalling  of  patristic  evidence  on  the  main  prob¬ 
lems.  While  the  earliest  Fathers  saw  in  the  sevenfold 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  chiefiy  an  expression  of  the  sacred 
plenitude  Christ  imparted  to  the  faithful,  and  argued 
hence  that  Christ  was  divine,  we  find  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria  and  many  in  his  train  beginning  to  speculate  on 
the  nature  of  the  various  gifts,  to  work  out  opposite 
vices,  etc.,  and  conjure  up  seven  evil  spirits!  Still, 
Christian  tradition  has  worked  out  beautifully  a  cres¬ 
cendo  in  these  gifts,  beginning  with  the  last  (fear  of  the 
Lord)  and  ending  with  the  first  (wisdom) ;  witness  the 
expositions  of  Ireneus,  Victorinus  of  Pettau,  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  and  St.  Bernard. 

Christologically  the  work  is  partial  and  somewhat 
dangerous,  as  it  would  seem  that  Christ  received  the 
fulness  of  the  Spirit  only  at  His  baptism.  Dr.  Schultz 
should  have  worked  out,  and  we  hope  he  will  work  out, 
that  other  aspect  of  the  Emmanuel  prophecy  stressed  in 
the  Infancy  Gospels  (Matt.  1:21-23;  Luke  1:35),  namely 
that  the  power  of  the  Most  High  would  overshadow 
Mary,  and  therefore  the  Holy  (One)  bom  of  her  should 
be  called  Son  of  God. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 


Bulletin  op  the  John  Rylands  Library.  January, 
1933.  176  pp.  University  Press,  Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land. 

This  number  contains  several  long  studies  of  great 
interest  and  value.  Prof.  Charlton  writing  on  “A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream,”  and  Prof.  Conway  on  “From 
Orpheus  to  Cicero.”  For  students  of  the  tougher  sort 
there  is  a  second  instalment  of  “Letters  of  the  First 
Babylonian  Dynasty.”  Thirty  pages  of  the  “Notes  and 
News”  are  also  full  of  good  things. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 
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Der  Charis-Gedanke  Bei  Paulus.  By  Dr.  Joseph 

Wobbe.  8vo.  100  pp.  1932.  Ashendorff,  Munster, 

Westphalia,  Germany.  6,50  Marks. 

The  author  has  well  classified  St.  Paul’s  uses  of  the 
word  charts  and  reviews  the  opinions  of  many  exegetes. 
But  he  hardly  ever  makes  a  statement  that  is  really 
“worth  while”  and  rarely  gets  below  the  surface  of  the 
Pauline  sea  of  grace. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

The  Bible  and  the  Quest  op  Life.  By  Bruce  Curry. 

Oxford  University  Press.  New  York.  $1.75. 

The  book  consists  of  “Fifty-two  Studies  in  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  Bible  to  present  day  thought  and  life.” 

The  purpose  of  the  Book  is  stated  by  the  author  in 
the  preface:  “To  approach  the  Bible  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  discovering  its  major  contributions  to  man’s 
quest  for  life  at  its  best.  .  .  .  What  has  the  Bible  to 
offer  that  is  valid  for  the  life  of  modern  man?  To  the 
answer  of  this  practical  question  it  is  hoped  that  these 
Studies  may  contribute.  .  .  .  We  take  our  way  through 
its  (the  Bible’s)  pages,  selecting  those  passages  which 
most  vividly  reveal  the  fundamental  problems  and  ideals 
with  which  men  wrestled  from  age  to  age.” 

The  author’s  viewpoint  is  that  of  the  liberal  theolo¬ 
gian,  although  that  is  not  stressed.  But  it  is  reflected, 
for  example,  in  his  bibliography,  his  interpretations  of 
the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  his  doubtful  attitude 
concerning  the  Messianic  Psalms  and  prophecies,  his 
assumption  of  the  postexilic  authorship  of  some  of  the 
prophets,  etc. 

In  reading  the  book  the  question  arises, — is  the  pur¬ 
pose  stated  in  the  preface  realized?  The  material  is  not 
presented  in  an  attractive  or  appealing  way.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  to  be  comprehensive  the  author  becomes  superficial. 
The  style  is  monotonous,  tedious,  lacking  in  dynamic, 
and  with  little  to  challenge  either  the  mind  or  the  heart 
of  one  in  “The  Quest  of  Life.” 


M.  A.  Stone. 


